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Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

^^^^  EVEREND  Fathers,  Sisters,  and  Graduates 
(^f     of    Loretto    College:      I    have    never    been 
W      ^k      aware  just  what   is  the  purpose   of  a  bac- 
calaureate  sermon   on   the  program  of  the 
commencement  of  a  Catholic  college,  but  I  assume  that 
as  a  part  of  the  religious  exercise  its  aim  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  divine  service  itself.     We  Catholics  are  ac- 
customed to  begin  all  things  of  importance  with  the  di- 
vine service  and  to  celebrate  with  the  joy  of  our  faith. 
We  go  with  instinct  to  God  first,  perhaps  to  share  our 
joy  with  Him,  perhaps  to  ask  his  blessing,  perhaps  to 
ask  comfort.    As  a  matter  of  course  then,  you  graduates 


of  Loretto  College  are  beginning  your  program  with 
divine  service,  and  the  sermon,  I  suppose,  should  voice 
the  religious,  the  spiritual  note  in  your  celebration  of 
commencement. 

What  thought  was  uppermost  in  your  mind  this 
morning  when  you  entered  this  chapel?  Was  it  grati- 
tude? A  college  education  is  a  gift  of  God;  all  gifts 
come  down  to  us  from  our  Father  in  heaven.  A  Catholic 
college  education  is  a  rare  good  gift,  singularly  rare,  if 
you  match  your  fortune  to  those  of  the  myriads  who  do 
not  enjoy  this  privilege.  Of  course,  its  value  does  not 
lie  in  the  extrinsic  nature  of  being  rare;  its  value  is  in- 
herent and  expressed  by  the  word,  Catholic.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  significance  of  this  word  relative 
to  education,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  it  this 
morning,  but  I  shall  recall  two  blessings,  two  privileges 
that  have  come  to  you  because  your  college  education 
was  Catholic  and  a  consequent  responsibility  that  comes 
to  you  because  your  college  education  is  Catholic. 

In  outside  colleges  there  is  a  problem  confronting  the 
educator,  called  the  problem  of  purpose  in  education.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  be  a  problem  because  all  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  of  more  vital  importance  to  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  is  being  educated  than 
this  matter  of  purpose,  nothing  of  more  vital  importance 
than  an  objective  to  be  held  before  him  or  her  clearly 
and  fully  and  always,  for  without  such  purpose  the  stu- 
dent is  driving  on  aimlessly  towards  no  goal.  Now,  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  a  hopeless  thing  to  de- 
fine what  this  purpose  is,  and  the  problem  for  the  non- 
Catholic  school  is  this:  that  the  more  clearly,  the  more 
precisely  they  define  it,  the  more  materialistic  their 
definition  becomes.  But  they  revolt  against  the  ma- 
terialistic conception  of  the  aim  of  education.     They 


understand  that  young  men  and  young  women  are 
trained  in  a  school  for  something  more  than  a  trade  or 
a  business  or  a  profession  or  society;  they  are  trained 
for  life,  they  claim,  and  rightly.  They  recognize  the 
spiritual  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  they  acknowl- 
edge them  as  something  spiritual,  but  when  they  try  to 
define  them  they  are  hopelessly  blind.  Their  definition 
sets  before  you  something  so  vague  as  to  be  altogether 
uninspired  and  unavailing.  We  have  a  supernatural 
destiny  and,  of  course,  our  destiny  is  the  object  of  our 
education,  our  primary,  secondary  and  college  educa- 
tion. Fortunately  through  all  these  stages  of  educa- 
tion you  have  had  one  object,  having  your  soul  shaped 
towards  one  goal.  That  is  the  destiny  which  God  gives 
to  each  one  of  us.  This  object  is  supernatural,  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  clearly  conceived  without  the  graces 
of  God,  nor  clearly  expressed  outside  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  college  outside  admits  that  it  must  train 
its  young  men  and  young  women  for  something  more 
than  the  material  aspect  of  life,  but  they  cannot  express 
that  something  for  the  young  man  or  young  woman  in 
their  days  at  college,  express  it  in  the  word  that  will  be 
a  light  to  their  mind,  a  guide.  My  dear  young  friends,  it 
is  a  sad,  sad  thing  to  be  without  light,  to  be  struggling 
on,  stumbling  on,  not  knowing  whither.  Now,  most 
young  men  and  women  that  are  emerging  from  the  non- 
Catholic  colleges  today  of  our  country  are  well  trained 
for  the  accidental  phases  of  life,  but  for  the  substantial, 
the  one  end  that  God  gave  them  to  reach  for  the  fulfilling 
of  that  purpose,  which  means  success  for  them  and  fail- 
ing which  means  the  most  terrible  end;  for  that,  I  fear 
they  have  received  not  one  short  word,  for  they  have 
never  been  shown  that  end,  it  has  never  been  clearly  set 
before  them.  There  was  no  training  of  the  habits  of 
their  mind,  of  their  will  towards  that  end,  no  lifting  up 


of  their  souls,  no  aspirations  of  their  souls 
towards  it  to  be  attained  as  their  goal,  no 
fortifying  of  their  wills  against  sentiment,  no  strength- 
ening of  those  wills  to  maintain  their  force  gracefully, 
strongly,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  of  the  world  about  them. 
They  have  had  none  of  this  in  their  training;  they  have 
had  no  clear  objective  defined  for  them,  no  clear  aim 
or  purpose.  Grateful  you  should  be  to  the  Catholic  col- 
lege— as  there  is  no  problem  of  purpose  in  your  educa- 
tion— that  your  objective,  your  goal  has  been  held  up, 
clearly  set  before  you,  clearly  always  that  which  you 
must  aim  to  reach  in  your  life,  but  above  all,  it  has  pre- 
pared you  for  your  heavenly  goal,  the  last  purpose  or 
destiny  of  your  soul.  Try  to  make  that  soul  of  yours 
a  worthy  recipient  of  heaven,  worthy  to  be  there  asso- 
ciated with  Christ,  with  God,  as  a  child  of  God. 

Then,  there  is  a  second  privilege  or  blessing  that  has 
come  to  you  from  the  fact  that  you  have  a  college  educa- 
tion and  that  is,  association  with  Christ.  You  know 
that  when  men  and  women  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
to  be  scholars  they  go  off  to  some  great  university  to 
study.  They  select  the  school  that  has  the  master,  a 
man  or  a  woman  who  not  only  has  knowledge,  is  a  mas- 
ter of  the  subject,  but  has  the  power  of  leadership,  has 
inspiration,  has  the  power  to  communicate  to  those  who 
study  under  him  his  own  enthusiasm,  his  own  gifts  of 
leadership.  They  go  to  such  a  one  hoping  to  learn  from 
him  the  qualities  of  leadership,  hoping  to  be  filled  with 
his  spirit  and  later  to  have  his  power  of  communicating 
to  others.  They  ask  the  scholar:  under  whom  did  you 
study?  The  school  does  not  make  so  much  difference, 
your  master  makes  the  difference.  You  have  Christ  as 
your  master.  You  have  been  under  His  leadership  and 
His  inspiration  during  the  four  years  of  your  college. 


You  have  been  under  the  influence  of  His  sublime  per- 
sonality, you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  His 
ideals  day  after  day,  His  ideals  of  life,  of  success,  of 
holiness;  you  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
His  virtue,  of  His  charity  and  humility,  of  His 
patience,  of  His  purity,  of  His  sweetness,  of  His 
self  denial,  of  His  love.  What  think  you,  my 
young  friends,  of  the  quality  of  that  soul  that 
has  studied  under  such  a  master  for  four  years,  who 
has  looked  up  into  His  strong,  beautiful  face  and  who 
has  learned  from  Him  the  lessons  of  Christ?  This  has 
been  yours  in  Loretto  College.  This  is  His  school;  He 
is  the  master  mind  here;  He  dwells  here.  Here 
you  are  taught  His  views  of  life.  Here  you  are 
given  His  principles.  Here  your  immediate  in- 
structors are  women  who  are  Christlike  in  their 
lives,  who  have  studied  Him  for  long  years,  taken 
up  His  ways,  who  have  drunk  in  His  enthusiasm,  who 
have  His  qualities  of  leadership.  These  have  been  your 
instructors.  How  fortunate  are  you !  A  blessing,  a  rare 
privilege,  singularly  rare,  is  a  Catholic  college  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  rare  gift  of  God  and  as  all  the  great  gifts, 
the  gifts  that  have  taken  years,  it  implies  a  responsibil- 
ity. God  gives  for  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  for  those 
that  receive.  Your  family,  your  college,  your  country, 
your  church  will  expect  certain  things  of  you  which 
they  do  not  expect  of  others  who  have  not  had  your 
privileges.  Of  course,  they  will  expect  leadership,  that 
leadership  for  the  good  of  family,  of  school,  of  country, 
of  church;  they  will  expect  to  find  you  in  the  forefront 
of  all  things.  The  sphere  of  woman's  activity  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  in  our  day  and  there  is  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  leadership,  for  women  who  have  not 
only  education  and  intelligence  but  who  have  also  char- 
acter and  great  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
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But  I  perhaps  am  going  outside  of  my  field  into  that 
which  will  come  later  on  in  your  commencement  exer- 
cises, but  in  taking  up  this  thought  of  leadership  in  the 
Catholic  needs  of  the  day,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
what  Christ  expects  of  you,  first  of  all  because  you  have 
had  a  Catholic  college  education.  He  expects,  first  of 
all,  living  of  you,  to  live,  to  live,  live  with  your  purpose. 
He  expects  that  you  will  fulfill  the  obligation,  the  re- 
sponsibility, above  all  by  your  living.  Now,  you  no 
doubt  will  do  much  for  the  Church  by  what  you  say 
and  what  you  do,  but  most  of  all  by  what  you  are.  In 
the  ages  gone  by,  the  eloquence  of  the  Church,  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Church,  the  splendid  organization  of  the 
Church,  did  much  for  the  spreading  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, for  the  winning  of  the  world  from  paganism;  and 
today  the  eloquence  of  the  Church  and  the  splendid  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  in  every  field  are  doing  much 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  modern  pagan.  But,  brethren,  that  which  has  done 
most  of  all  in  the  ages  gone  by  and  that  which  is  doing 
most  of  all  today,  is  the  holy  living  in  the  Church,  the 
saintly  lives  of  God's  children.  And  the  most  telling 
argument  that  each  one  of  you  will  make  for  Christ,  the 
strongest  appeal  you  will  make  for  His  cause  will  not 
be  what  you  say  or  what  you  do,  but  what  you  are. 
That,  my  dear  Brethren,  is  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment of  all  for  Christ,  what  you  are.  Men  may  deny 
what  you  say,  they  may  dispute  what  you  do,  but  they 
will  be  convinced  by  your  living.  If  you  are  Christlike 
in  your  living  they  will  be  drawn  to  Christ.  They  will 
feel  shame  for  their  own  shortcomings.  Living  does  do 
this;  living  does  bring  the  grace  of  God  into  hearts. 
Living  is  the  greatest  argument  for  Christ.  It  is  the 
essential  thing,  this  living.  Perhaps  you  expect  to  do 
some  great  things  for  your  country,  for  your  college, 


for  God.  My  young  friends,  these  things  that  you  will 
reckon  great  will  not  be  the  great  things  in  your  life, 
they  will  not  mark  you  as  Catholics.  The  attitude  of 
soul,  of  your  mind  and  will  toward  those  things  that 
come  into  your  daily  life,  that  marks  you,  that  tells 
what  kind  of  a  character  you  are,  that  gives  you  estima- 
tion in  God's  sight ;  not  the  great  things  you  have  done. 
This  is  the  living,  this  daily  living  which  Christ  expects 
of  you,  first  of  all  in  fulfillment  of  the  gift  of  your  college 
education. 

A  college  degree  has  very  little  significance  in  the 
world  today.  For  some  it  is  merely  an  empty  honor, 
for  others  it  is  a  title,  a  credential  signifying  a  right  to 
do  certain  things,  for  some  to  teach,  to  write  books,  to 
be  heard  as  authority  on  a  certain  subject.  Your  col- 
lege degree  may  mean  this  to  you.  Perhaps  men  and 
women  may  look  for  education  in  your  lives,  for  leader- 
ship in  your  lives;  but  when  they  hear  that  you  have  a 
degree  from  a  Catholic  college,  they  will  fix  their  eyes 
on  that  word,  Catholic,  and  they  will  expect  to  see  in 
you  something  they  do  not  expect  to  see  in  others.  If 
they  see  it,  they  will  be  satisfied;  if  they  do  not  see  it, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  They  will  expect  to  see  in 
you,  in  your  daily  life,  in  your  daily  living,  what  the 
Christian  sets  forth  as  the  ideal  of  Catholic  life,  of  Cath- 
olic womanhood.  They  will  say:  "She  has  had  four 
years  of  training  in  a  Catholic  college,  she  has  had  four 
years  under  Christ's  leadership."  They  will  look  for 
the  result.  If  it  is  there  God  will  bless  you  for  you  will 
have  fulfilled  your  first,  the  greatest  responsibility,  you 
will  have  given  Christ  a  return  worthy  of  the  gift.  If 
it  is  not  there,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  end  of  your 
life  will  be.  What  for  you  is  the  failure  of  the  life  of  a 
young  woman  who  has  gone  out  of  a  Catholic  college 


and  who  has  not  lived  the  privileges  she  has  learned, 
who  has  gone  after  the  frivolous  things  of  life,  who  has 
followed  the  great  pagan  crowd  after  all,  the  purpose 
of  her  education  lost  from  view.  Yes,  she  may  attend 
Mass  on  Sunday,  go  to  the  sacraments  regularly,  but 
her  living,  her  life  is  pagan,  not  Christlike.  This,  God 
grant,  may  not  be — I  am  sure,  will  not  be,  for  any  one 
of  you.  You  have  been  under  an  instructor  who  has 
done  her  work  well ;  you  have  been  under  a  Master  who 
has  inspired  you.  You  are  strong  for  that,  your  vision 
is  clear  and  your  will  is  strong.  Four  years  of  training 
should  give  strength.  We  expect  of  you  to  be  strong 
today,  a  light  in  your  home,  in  your  Church,  in  your 
country,  a  light  to  your  college,  a  light  to  those  about 
you,  having  in  you  the  powers  of  leadership,  of  inspira- 
tion clearly  and  fully  showing  Christ  always  by  your 
living.  Live  Christlike  lives.  That  is  what  God,  your 
convent,  your  Alma  Mater,  all  expect  of  you  first  and 
last. 
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Address  to  the  Graduates 

Rev.  Doctor  F.  V .  Corcoran,  C.  M. 

**wg— "*^OUR  Grace,  Rev.  Fathers,  Esteemed  Sisters 
W  W  and  Devoted  Students  of  Loretto,  My  Dear 
M^^^m^  Friends:  -  In  the  name  of  you  all  as  well  as 
^■^^  in  my  own,  I  salute  the  Class  of  1921.     It  is 

a  signal  honor  to  do  it  as  the  spokesman  of  so  distin- 
guished a  gathering,  an  added  honor  to  address  so  wor- 
thy a  class.  We  are  assembled  this  afternoon  to  enact 
the  final  scene  of  the  present  scholastic  year  in  Loretto 
College;  to  share  in  and,  if  possible,  to  contribute  to  the 
joy  of  the  proud  young  Graduates  who  are  about  to 
receive  the  Degree  of  the  Baccalaureate  as  an  evidence 
of  the  successful  completion  of  their  college  course. 

The  last  few  days  have  witnessed  events  arranged  to 
impress  deeply  the  memory  of  their  farewell  to  Alma 
Mater, — the  artistic  triumphs  of  Sunday,  the  religious 
solemnity  of  Tuesday,  the  class-day  exercises  of  yester- 
day,— these  were  the  preliminaries  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  today.  For  you,  honored  graduates,  the  long 
anticipated  moment  has  arrived,  the  time  of  hopes  ful- 
filled, of  promises  realized,  and  the  reward  of  the  years' 
labors  shall  be  put  into  your  eager  hands  when  your 
College  shall  bestow  upon  you  the  signed  and  sealed 
parchment  that  enrolls  you  among  Loretto's  fair  gradu- 
ates. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  joy  that  spontaneously 
wells  up  in  your  hearts  to  permeate  your  whole  being 
today;  for  it  betrays  itself  in  sparkling  eyes,  it  finds 
expression  in  sweet-toned  melodies,  it  is  reflected  upon 
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the  glad  countenances  of  associates,  friends  and  rel- 
atives brought  here  by  the  very  magnetism  of  that  joy, 
which  will  make  this  clay  and  occasion  stand  out  among 
all  your  days  as  one  to  be  jealously  treasured  because  of 
the  very  fullness  of  the  joy  it  brings  to  you.  Your 
younger  companions  gaze  upon  you  with  excusable 
envy,  wondering  longingly  whether  it  will  ever  be  their 
privilege  to  enjoy  so  sweet  a  triumph;  we  who  are  older 
can  look  upon  this  hour  and  appreciate  the  full  signifi- 
cance it  has  for  you  to  whom  it  so  particularly  belongs. 
All,  young  and  old,  are  one  in  the  chorus  of  congratula- 
tion they  would  gladly  chant  to  give  expression  to  the 
common  joy  that  is  theirs  on  the  day  of  your  triumph 
in  the  field  of  scholastic  attainment. 

I  dare  not  speak  of  the  regret,  of  the  tinge  of  sorrow, 
that  sorrow  that  underlies  the  compelling  gladness  of 
the  moment.  It  is  but  an  added  tribute  to  you  whom 
your  College  honors  in  the  full  measure  of  a  generous 
heart;  a  regret  that  is  shared  by  your  beloved  compan- 
ions and  your  devoted  teachers,  a  regret  that  we  know 
snatches  at  your  own  heartstrings  when  you  think  of 
your  imminent  parting  from  one  another  and  from  your 
college  home.  It  is  no  unworthy  grief,  and  the  silent 
tear  that  avows  it,  may  well  be  excused  and  well  under- 
stood. This  concluding  event  of  your  college  course 
takes  place  in  the  most  sacred  spot  of  all,  in  your  beau- 
tiful chapel  and  before  the  throne  of  the  Eucharistic 
King,  a  place  well  calculated  to  make  the  occasion 
memorable.  For  here  you  have  the  very  source  from 
which  all  blessings  flow,  here  the  center  of  your  joys  and 
of  your  griefs — the  former  intensified  and  the  latter 
mellowed  or  dissipated  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
sweet  presence  of  God  dwelling  amongst  you.  To  Him 
in  fullest  measure  will  be  given  the  gratitude  due  for  a 
favor  such  as  is  now  bestowed  upon  you. 
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When  you  go  forth  from  this  hallowed  sanctuary 
this  afternoon  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  journey  into 
new  and  wider  fields,  a  momentous  journey  that  may 
lead  you  far  from  this  abode  of  peace  and  study,  a  jour- 
ney into  the  school  of  life,  there  to  learn  the  lessons  that 
unknown  experience  will  bring  to  you,  there  to  put  into 
practice  the  lessons  you  have  learned  here,  to  invest  the 
treasures  amassed  during  the  four  years  of  preparation 
for  that  very  end.  The  words  of  farewell  which  you 
shall  hear,  carry  with  them  the  assured  hope  that  the 
journey  will  be  fraught  with  no  secret  perils;  that,  as 
the  moment  has  come  for  taking  up  life's  business  in  a 
fuller  sense,  you  are  ready  to  answer  its  summons,  to 
find  and  hold  your  place  among  the  men  and  women  of 
today  equipped  to  do  your  part  creditably  and  success- 
fully for  the  benefit  not  of  yourselves  alone,  but  for  that 
of  all  who  have  made  your  preparation  possible  and  of 
all  with  whom  the  coming  years  shall  bring  you  into 
contact.  What  that  future  will  bring  or  be,  it  is  not 
for  me  nor  for  you  to  say  in  detail.  Whether  the  years 
will  be  spent  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  home,  or  in 
the  discharge  of  some  more  prominent  office,  is  a  secret 
hidden  behind  the  veil.  Yet,  we  can  hopefully  portray 
the  future  in  broader,  bolder  lines,  because  we  believe 
that  it  will  not  belie  the  past  nor  betray  the  present. 
Whatever  your  future  life,  whatever  the  special  task  as- 
signed you,  we  know  that  you  will  live  up  to  the  ideals 
that  have  inspired  and  fashioned  the  rich  fullness  of  the 
years  of  preparation.  We  may  not  say  or  know  what 
you  will  do,  but  we  do  know  what  you  will  be.  We 
have  no  least  doubt  that  you  will  go  forth  from  Loretto's 
halls  and  will  continue  on  life's  pathway  the  splendid 
embodiment  of  Christian  womanhood,  adorned  with  the 
deeper  graces  and  more  substantial  endowments  of  con- 
scious personality,  ready  to  face  life's  problems  unafraid, 
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to  grapple  with  its  realities  courageously  and  intelli- 
gently for  the  world's  greatest  gain. 

The  four  fruitful  years  which  are  now  brought  to  a 
conclusion  have  been  spent  in  no  artificial  atmosphere, 
your  school  world  has  not  been  one  of  shadowy  dreams; 
you  have  learned  in  systematic  and  plain-spoken  fash- 
ion of  the  things  that  enter  into  the  real  life  of  the  world. 
In  all  that  you  have  studied  your  gaze  has  been  directed 
to  the  future — a  future  now  about  to  begin — and  the 
passage  from  the  sheltered  halls  of  your  college  out  into 
the  busy  haunts  of  men  will  bring  no  fearsome  revela- 
tion of  things  you  do  not  know.  Yours  has  been  a  train- 
ing built  on  common  sense,  mature  experience  and 
sound  philosophy;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
your  graduation  day  finds  you  as  well  equipped  as  can  be 
any  youthful  heart  and  mind  trained  in  the  most  highly 
reputed  college  in  the  land.  Actual  contact  with  the 
unfortunate  of  every  type  and  with  the  efforts  being 
made  to  aid  them  has  supplemented  the  zealous  industry 
of  class  room  and  study  hall.  You  have  had  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  following  a  well-balanced  program 
that  has  been  formulated  and  carried  out  with  a  view  to 
present  needs  and  actual  conditions  in  the  world  of  liv- 
ing men  today.  It  has  been  your  exceeding  good  for- 
tune to  be  sheltered  from  the  disastrous  influences  at 
work  in  the  world  during  recent  years;  and  it  is  your 
conviction  that,  as  your  college  sends  you  forth  today, 
you  exemplify  as  nearly  normal  a  type  of  human  nature 
as  any  system  of  preparation  can  make  you.  You  enter 
into  a  world  in  commotion,  a  world  recovering  from  a 
shock  unparalleled,  a  world  of  wounded  souls,  of  heavy 
hearts  and  groping  minds;  and  your  entrance  into  it 
must  be  for  its  betterment,  for  its  restoration  to  a  more 
evenly  and  securely  balanced  scheme  of  things.    All  this, 
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be  it  understood,  within  the  limits  of  your  future  influ- 
ence and  in  the  measure  of  your  responsibility  to  society 
at  large. 

You  go  forth  today,  as  you  came  here  four  short 
years  ago,  each  with  your  own  personality,  with  those 
individual  traits  that  make  you  and  distinguish  you 
from  all  others;  but  you  go,  too,  with  the  impress  of 
your  College  upon  you.  It  has  not  been  the  aim  of  your 
instructors  merely  to  impart  the  same  stock  of  informa- 
tion to  you  all,  to  fit  you  to  a  preconceived  and  immo- 
bile pattern;  rather  has  it  striven  to  utilize  the  material 
provided  by  yourselves  and  to  develop  what  was  good 
and  best  in  it  to  the  utmost;  it  has  placed  no  barrier  to 
legitimate  self-expression,  but  it  has  set  before  you  a 
purpose  and  a  goal,  it  has  enabled  you  to  know  your- 
selves and  to  get  a  broader,  saner  outlook  on  human 
nature  itself.  At  the  same  time,  the  College  and  its 
agencies  have  stood  for  something  definite,  something 
that  belongs  to  our  common  humanity  ennobled  by  the 
Christian  idea  and  spirit,  something  that  along  with 
what  is  most  individual  and  distinctive  will  make  you 
all  exponents  and  champions  of  the  things  your  college 
stands  for  in  a  way  that  all  may  know  that  you  are  of 
Loretto  and  that  you  are  proud  of  it. 

Your  future  lives  will  have  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  world  around  you,  but  they  must  not  become 
dissociated  from  the  energies  that  have  vivified  them 
during  the  years  now  at  an  end.  We  look  for  no  break  of 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  your 
college  counts  on  your  maintaining  a  lively  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  it.  An  institution  is  measured  by  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is,  by  the  agencies  it  employs;  but 
its  worth  is  determined  above  all  by  the  quality  of  the 
product  it  offers  to  the  world.    You,  honored  graduates, 
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are  the  living  output  of  this  institution;  you,  though  not 
the  very  first  graduates,  are  still  numbered  among  its 
first-fruits  and  on  you  in  a  very  pronounced  degree  will 
depend  the  estimate  which  the  world  will  put  on  this 
young  school.  No  long  list  of  graduates  has  preceded 
you, — you  are,  in  truth,  the  first  group,  the  first  class 
to  have  made  your  complete  college  course  within  these 
walls.  It  is  for  you,  therefore,  to  set  up  an  ideal  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  later  classes  and  future  generations 
may  proudly  look  and  aspire.  Yours  is  the  honor  to  be 
the  pioneers  among  a  host  of  coming  women  who  shall 
stand  for  what  is  best  in  the  exalted  conception  of  true 
American,  Christian  womanhood.  Keep  ever  fresh  the 
memory  of  the  years  that  are  now  so  quickly  spent,  let 
the  recollection  of  them  be  ever  a  joyous  inspiration  to 
the  better  things,  a  safeguard  in  danger,  an  aid  in  mis- 
fortune, an  encouragement  and  a  defense  against  the 
things  that  are  not  worthy.  Thus  I  would  interpret  your 
responsibility  to  Alma  Mater,  and  in  her  name  I  charge 
you — Forget  it  not ! 

No  occasion  provides  a  more  suitable  opportunity 
than  this  to  speak  of  this  college  of  ours.  But  five  years 
ago  Loretto  first  opened  its  doors  to  aspirants  after 
collegiate  honors.  No  great  stir  was  made  by  the  event, 
as  its  sponsors  wished  the  college  to  prove  its  worth  by 
its  work  and  not  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  artificial, 
noisy  prosperity  at  the  outset.  It  began  humbly  in  the 
matter  of  numbers  and  its  growth  has  not  been  phe- 
nomenal. Growth — steady,  vigorous  growth  there  has 
been  until  at  present  every  department  is  functioning 
and  the  college,  with  its  exceptional  equipment,  now 
calls  for  fuller  scope  to  display  its  prowess.  These  early 
years  have  been  years  of  trial,  they  have  meant  a  hard 
struggle,  an  unaided  struggle,  but  the  high  courage  of 
its  founders  and  its  staff  have  never  faltered.    The  work 
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was  begun  in  an  unoccupied  field,  trespassing  on  no 
one's  rights,  and  it  provided  an  educational  opportunity 
hitherto  lacking  in  this  state  and  section.  Its  inception 
came  from  no  unworthy  motive,  its  work  was  not  for 
the  selfish  benefit  of  those  who  undertook  it,  but  for  the 
advantage  of  the  community  at  large, — to  give  to  our 
diocese  and  state  an  institution  for  the  higher  education 
of  young  women  under  Christian  auspices.  It  awaited 
no  generous  foundation  or  endowment  from  those  able 
to  provide  it,  its  career  was  begun  with  little  more  back 
of  it  than  the  high  heart  that  comes  from  the  spirit  of 
consecration  to  God  and  neighbor. 

Yes,  my  friends,  these  years  have  been  hard  years, 
difficulties  of  various  forms  have  been  met  and  are  still 
being  met,  but  with  God's  help  the  work  has  progressed 
and  will  continue  on  to  the  end.  It  must  not,  it  shall  not 
fail.  Still,  it  needs  aid,  moral  aid  above  all,  the  aid 
which  comes  from  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  growing  generation  at 
heart.  That  Loretto  has  been  giving  as  tangible  an 
evidence  of  its  worth  as  can  be  asked,  who  will  deny? 
It  is  sailing  under  no  false  colors,  it  is  making  no  un- 
founded claims,  no  proud  and  empty  boasts;  but  it  is 
laboring  earnestly  at  its  God-given  task,  and  it  wants 
only  a  fair  field  and  an  equal  opportunity  to  prove  its 
worth. 

May  I  not,  then,  on  this  glad  occasion  make  an  ap- 
peal to  you  here  present,  to  you — Loretto's  friends,  and 
through  you  to  the  community  at  large  in  behalf  of  our 
college?  Does  not  your  presence  here  today  attest  an 
unfeigned  interest  in  what  this  school  is  doing,  and  will 
you  not  make  that  interest  effective  by  making  the  col- 
lege better  known  within  your  own  environment,  by 
exerting  such  influence  as  you  may  to  swell  its  numbers 
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to  the  limit  of  its  capacity?  It  is  not  a  mushroom  growth 
that  is  aimed  at,  but  a  growth  worthy  of  the  opportuni- 
ties so  handsomely  provided  here.  Conditions  in  the 
educational  world  are  such  as  to  call  for  a  definite  min- 
imum in  the  enrollment  if  standardization  and  recogni- 
tion are  to  be  secured  for  a  new  institution.  The  field  of 
higher  education  is  quite  exhaustively  organized  today 
and  immense  power  is  wielded  by  agencies  having  un- 
limited resources  at  their  command.  Our  Catholic  in- 
stitutions can  not  afford  to  be  left  in  the  background; 
but  to  take  the  lead,  they  must  not  be  left,  as  so  often 
happens,  to  fight  their  battles  single-handed.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  as  necessary  in  their  way  and 
measure  as  are  the  primary  schools;  and  a  combined, 
intelligent  effort  is  needed  to  fit  them  to  continue  their 
work  acceptably  and  to  meet  conditions  and  competi- 
tion successfully.  The  term,  "private  school"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  average  Catholic  institution  is  a  misnomer; 
theirs  is  a  public  purpose  and  a  public  undertaking. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  St.  Louis,  in  organizing  a  complete  school 
system ;  Loretto  is  an  integral  unit  in  that  system,  and 
it  asks  recognition  as  such.  On  both  clergy  and  laity  it 
relies  to  make  it  what  it  hopes  to  become, — the  embodi- 
ment of  a  splendid  opportunity  to  spread  the  light  and 
warmth  of  Christian  truth  among  our  people  by  means 
of  its  youthful  graduates  who  will  go  hence  to  illustrate 
the  power  and  beauty  of  ennobled  womanhood.  The 
position  of  woman  in  the  world  today  is  such  that  every 
opportunity  for  her  development  must  be  provided.  The 
Church  in  making  such  provision  is  not  aping  the  ene- 
mies of  religion ;  she  is  going  back  to  her  own  older  and 
finer  traditions,  to  the  memory  of  those  pre-Reforma- 
tion  days  when  the  personality  of  woman  was  freely 
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acknowledged,  to  the  days  of  Jerome  and  Augustine 
when  co-operation  forestalled  sex-antagonism,  to  the 
days  of  Jesus  Christ  when  women  were  the  chosen  in- 
struments and  auxiliaries  of  Heaven's  divinest  plans. 

Let  us  not,  however,  pursue  this  idea  any  farther  now, 
but  return  to  the  immediate  present.  I  feel  that  among 
this  audience  there  is  a  group  to  which  special  reference 
should  be  made.  I  speak  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  young  ladies  of  our  graduating  class.  In  your 
love  and  foresight  you  have  entrusted  the  daughters  of 
your  homes  to  this  college  for  four  precious  years.  The 
separation  has  meant  no  small  sacrifice;  and  many  a 
time,  no  doubt,  your  hearts  have  ached  for  the  sight  and 
sound  of  them,  as  theirs  have  for  you.  Today  Loretto 
returns  them  to  you  and  she  does  so  in  the  firm  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  now  be  amply  repaid  for  whatever 
sacrifice  was  made.  They  go  back  with  you  to  the 
homes  of  their  girlhood,  with  no  less,  but  rather  with  a 
far  deeper  and  truer  love  and  appreciation  for  those 
homes  than  they  ever  had.  The  love  of  family  has  not 
been  uprooted  from  their  hearts,  rather  has  it  been  nur- 
tured and  strengthened  in  a  way  that  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  otherwise.  They  return  to  you  now, 
and  their  Alma  Mater  charges  them  to  see  that  those 
homes  are  made  happier  and  dearer  because  of  their 
presence  in  them.  There  they  will  give  the  first  proof 
of  the  value  of  their  education,  there  they  will  strive  to 
radiate  a  fuller  happiness,  a  closer  union,  a  more  tender 
love.  We  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  test, — if  their 
homes  and  yours,  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  honored 
five,  are  not  truer  homes  because  of  the  return  of  these 
fair  daughters  of  yours,  then,  alas!  their  education  has 
been  a  failure.  See  to  it,  you  of  the  Class  of  1921,  that 
you  stand  the  test,  and  stand  it  well! 
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The  appointed  moment  has  at  length  arrived.  His 
Grace,  our  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  is  to  place  in 
your  hands  the  coveted  degrees  and  put  upon  you  the 
academic  hood.  These  are  the  tokens  of  your  success, 
as  the  garland  of  laurel  leaves  symbolized  the  victories 
of  other  days.  Your  Baccalaureate  epitomizes  the  story 
of  the  past  and  bespeaks  the  hope  of  the  future.  Much 
has  been  done,  more  still  remains  to  be  done  by  you  in 
life's  school.  You  are  ready  to  prove  that  the  prepara- 
tion has  not  been  in  vain,  that  there  is  a  driving  force  in 
your  school  that  with  sweet  compulsion  keeps  you  go- 
ing ever  onward  and  upward.  Come  forward,  then, 
and  receive  the  honors  that  Alma  Mater  has  reserved 
for  you.  As  a  true,  loving  mother  she  wishes  to  reward 
her  faithful,  loyal  daughters;  she  puts  the  stamp  of  her 
approval  upon  you  and  upon  your  work.  By  conferring 
these  Degrees  upon  you  she  gives  assurance  to  the 
world  that  thus  far  all  has  been  well;  she  extends  a 
mother's  blessing  upon  your  devoted  heads;  and  with 
heart  both  glad  and  heavy  she  utters  her  parting  prayer 
to  go  with  you  into  the  waiting  years,  a  prayer  that 
life  may  deal  gently  with  you  and  that  you  may  ever 
prove  yourselves  worthy  daughters  of  Loretto,  your 
college  home. 
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The  Ivy  Poem 

Ruth   Mary   Loftus,   A.   B.   '21 

ITH  joy,  for  dear  remembrance  sake, 
We  plant,  this  festive  day 
As  symbol  of  our  loyal  love 
A  clinging  ivy  spray. 

Could  we  a  pledge  more  fitting  choose 

Than  this,  Jehovah's  own, 
Which  once  His  blessings  signified 

For  seeds  of  patience  sown? 

O'er  Job,  by  divers  ills  beset 

This  leafy  tent  He  spread, 
Protecting  him  from  Orient  Sun 

Blazing  like  molten  lead. 

But  when  God's  righteous  wrath  was  roused 

And  sin  to  Heaven  cried 
A  thought,  His  thought,  the  ivy  shrank 

In  shame,  it  withered — died. 

May  no  such  fate  befall  this  plant 
Nor  those  for  whom  it  stands, 

But  like  to  Moses,  for  his  race 
Uplift  its  tendril  hands. 

And  as  its  fingers  upward  reach 

Still  closer  round  the  wall 
May  its  soft  arms  entwine  until 

It  covers  tower  and  hall. 

Let  us  like  to  this  ivy  spray 

E'er  strive  for  higher  things 
And  make  Loretto's  precepts  form 

A  wall,  whereto  each  clings. 

This  rainbow  of  the  leafy  world, 

This  ivy  counsels  Hope, 
And  bids  us  place  our  trust  in  God 

When  with  the  world  we  cope. 
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The  Hound  of  Heaven 

M.  Prevost,  College  II 

^^••''O  Francis  Thompson's  name  remains  forever 
d    ^^    attached,  in  literature,  that  of  "The  Hound  of 
^^^^    Heaven/'     It  is  only  natural  that  the  most 
characteristic  work  of  a  poet  consumed  with 
an  intense  longing  for  supernatural  beauty  should  have 
for  its  theme  a  spiritual  experience.    We  expect  Thomp- 
son's poetic  nature,  his  profound  thought,  ardent  imagi- 
nation and  aching  sensibility,  to  find  their  most  perfect 
expression  in  a  mystical  poem. 

Again,  the  fact  that  "The  Hound"  is  an  ode  is  highly 
logical:  an  ode,  the  strongest  form  of  the  lyric,  should 
naturally  be  the  typical  work  of  one  of  England's  great- 
est— if  not  her  greatest — lyricist.  The  ode,  a  lofty  piece 
of  indefinite  poetry,  capable  of  being  conducted  wher- 
ever the  poet's  enthusiasm  chooses  to  take  it,  is,  more 
than  any  other  poetic  form,  suitable  to  such  a  poet  and 
such  a  subject.  A  short  study  of  each  element  of  the 
poem  shows  forth  the  unsurpassable  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

In  "The  Hound,"  the  old  story  of  God  and  the  human 
soul,  the  theme  of  Thompson's  mystical  poems,  is  pre- 
sented in  its  first  stage:  God's  Grace  pursuing  the  flee- 
ing soul.  The  soul  begins  to  flee  the  Divine  Lover 
whose  Feet  and  Voice  ever  follow,  follow  after.  It 
seeks  rest  in  human  affection,  in  the  love  of  children,  in 
nature,  in  study  and  learning.  In  each  of  these  earthly 
loves  it  finds  but  bitter  deceptions.  "Naught  contents 
thee,  who  contentest  not  Me."     At  last,  weary  of  crea- 
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tures,  humbled,  conquered,  the  soul  submits  to  this 
Voice  pursuing  "like  a  bursting  sea/'  to  Him  alone  Who 
loves  and  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 

Such  is  the  theme  of  "The  Hound."  The  mold  chosen 
by  the  poet,  the  free  ode,  allows  the  exalted  strain  of  in- 
tense religious  feeling  to  burst  out  freely.  Thompson 
makes  an  almost  unlimited  use  of  this  privilege.  The 
structure  of  lines  and  stanzas  changes  as  the  thought 
requires:  the  five  stanzas  are  unequal  in  length  and  the 
meter  of  the  line  varies,  without  following  any  fixed 
scheme,  from  the  iambic  pentameter  to  the  trimeter  and 
even  dimeter,  as  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  requires 
a  more  rapid  movement. 

Through  this  intentional  irregularity  of  structure, 
the  poet  avoids  the  danger  of  discursive  thought,  which 
takes  away  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tion. 

The  rhyme  scheme,  likewise,  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is 
impossible  to  render  it  without  writing  out  the  scheme 
of  the  whole  poem.  Not  a  single  imperfect  or  weak 
rhyme  can  be  detected  in  the  entire  ode. 

Anglo-Saxon  words  decidedly  prevail  in  the  poem; 
in  fact,  very  few  are  the  words  of  Latin  origin  found 
throughout  the  five  stanzas.  When  he  wants  to  express 
the  emotion  which  overflows  his  heart,  the  great  English 
poet,  like  the  lowliest  English  peasant,  instinctively 
uses  the  language  of  the  race,  the  pure  English  which, 
in  so  far  as  a  human  tongue — "words  that  have  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end" —  can,  best  expresses  the  exalted  re- 
ligious sentiment  which  inspired  "The  Hound."  A  great 
many  of  the  words  used  are  strictly  poetic  and  give  the 
work  the  dignity  required  by  the  theme.  Likewise,  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  is  in  keeping  with  the  lofty 
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tone,  emphasis  being  secured  by  frequent  inversions. 
The  poetic  figures  are  extraordinarily  abundant;  the 
first,  both  in  place  and  strength,  is  the  title :  "The  Hound 
of  Heaven. "  The  newness,  boldness,  and  at  the  same 
time  exactness  and  suggestive  power  of  this  figure,  is 
common  to  practically  all  those  found  in  the  ode.  Were 
it  but  for  his  figures,  for  this  wonderful  treasure  added 
to  the  language,  Thompson  would  live. 

The  beauty  of  these  similes,  however,  is  not  only  an 
intellectual  one.  A  prose  figure,  no  matter  how  strong 
and  beautiful  it  might  be,  would  never  appeal  to  the 
reader  and  impress  him  and  haunt  him  as  those  do. 
The  very  essence  of  verse — beauty,  i.  e.,  melody,  as  se- 
cured through  alliteration  and  assonance,  is  the  power- 
ful factor  that  makes  Thompson's  figures  so  forcible  and 
appealing.  Thus  does  the  simile  taken  above  as  a  type 
— the  title  of  the  poem — gain  much  force  and  beauty  by 
the  alliteration  of  the  sound,  "h."  Thus  it  is  with  the 
beautiful  figures:  "a  wind-walled  palace,"  "the  gold 
gateways  of  the  stars,"  "the  whistling  mane  of  every 
wind."  Numerous  instances  of  alliteration  are  met 
throughout  the  whole  poem;  their  occurring  on  stressed 
syllables  adds  much  to  the  strength  of  their  effect.  "Let 
me  greet  you  lip  to  lip."  "I  fled  Him  down  the  nights 
and  down  the  days."  At  times,  the  alliteration  extends 
through  a  whole  passage:  thus,  the  first  twelve  lines  of 
the  first  stanza  are  linked  together  by  the  alliteration  of 
the  sound  "d."  The  effect  of  this  repetition  of  "d"  sounds, 
i.  e.,  weight  and  heaviness,  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
introduction  and  the  pathos  of  the  thought.  Throughout 
this  stanza  and  likewise  the  rest  of  the  poem,  long  syl- 
lables are  dominant,  as  it  is  suitable  to  the  stateliness 
of  the  style.  Repetition,  another  important  means  of 
creating  verse-melody,  has  been  used  by  Thompson  in 
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this  poem  with  a  frequency  which  reminds  one  of  Swin- 
burne or  Tennyson. 

"I  fled  Him,  dozvn  the  nights  and  down  the  days, 
/  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years, 
/  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways    .    .    ." 

"They  beat,  and  a  Voice  beat" 

"To  all  swift  things  for  szviftness  did  I  sue." 

All  those  technical  devices  of  sound-effect — allitera- 
tion, assonance,  repetition — are  used  with  such  skill  that 
they  alter  nowhere  the  fluency  of  the  style  and  the  free 
outburst  of  the  emotion,  and  with  such  taste  and  mode- 
ration that  the  language  becomes  neither  artificial  nor 
affected.  The  style  keeps  throughout  that  simplicity 
and  clearness  which  is  the  test  of  true  art. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  complex 
beauty  of  the  form.  Magnificent  as  they  are,  they  are 
still  surpassed  by  a  beauty  of  a  higher  order,  the  beauty 
of  the  thought  and  emotion,  which,  in  this  poem,  reaches 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
It  borders  infinity.  In  ''The  Hound,"  we  find  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  life,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  soul,  of  its  relations  to  God  and  creatures,  of 
God's  dealings  with  it.  Thus,  in  a  short  ode,  we  have  all 
the  achievements  of  philosophy,  theology  and  mysti- 
cism. 

Just  as  Thompson,  the  poet  of  mankind,  reaches,  in 
"The  Hound,"  the  very  limits  of  thought,  so  does  he 
reach  the  very  limits  of  emotion.  The  feeling  he  ex- 
presses here  is  beyond  all  understanding,  it  is  that  amaz- 
ing love  of  the  Creator  for  creatures,  that  longing  of  a 
God  for  the  love  of  a  soul,  a  longing  so  intense  and  so 
persistent  that  it  never  tires  in  pursuing  the  fleeing  soul. 
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The  secondary  emotion  is  that  yearning  of  the  soul  for 
happiness.  Only  in  God  will  this  happiness  be  found. 
But  the  dread,  "lest  having  God,  it  must  have  naught 
beside,"  causes  the  soul  to  turn  away  from  Him  and  to 
seek  peace  and  enjoyment  in  creatures. 

The  sentences  spoken  by  Christ  and  which,  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza,  sum  up  each  phase  of  development  of  the 
theme,  such  as:  "All  things  betray  thee,  who  betrayest 
Me;"  "Naught  contents  thee,  who  contentest  not  Me;" 
"Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee,  save  Me, 
save  only  Me?"  are  a  strong  emotional  element  in  the 
poem. 

The  whole  ode  is  but  an  expression  of  passionate  feel- 
ing; by  the  elevation  and  intensity  of  the  emotion,  it 
reminds  one  of  Crashaw,  but  a  Crashaw  who,  through 
intense  suffering,  has  gained  the  deep  human  sympathy 
which  only  the  experience  of  grief  can  give.  Because  of 
this  profound  compassion  for  human  miseries,  as  be- 
cause of  its  overwhelming  love,  true  Catholicity  and 
deep  spirituality,  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  will  live  as 
Thompson's  greatest  poem,  and  the  sweetest,  deepest 
and  strongest  song  ever  written  in  the  English  tongue." 


Daylight 

Catherine  Haenni,  College  II 

Like  elfin  creeping  from  the  west 

Comes  Daylight,  herald  of  the  Sun; 

He  pushes  back  the  night  shades  dark 
And  bids  the  little  stars  to  run. 
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Oklahoma  Has  Its  Advantages 

Ruth  Weiler,  College  I 

1    ^T*  RED  Stutz  sport  model  sped  around  a  cor- 
^J         ner  and  thundered  down  the  bumpy,  nar- 
W^    wL        row  street.     Two  women  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  dropped  their  market  baskets  and 
screamed.      Sherman    Marshall    shoved   in    his   clutch, 
slammed  on  his  brakes  and  realized  instantly  that  he 
had  skidded  his  rear  tires  shamefully,  but  perhaps  he 
had,  by  the  grace  of  God,  missed  the  child.    As  he  sprang 
from  the  car  all  such  hope  died  within  him.    He  stooped 
and  picked  up  a  little  unconscious  figure.    A  neat-look- 
ing young  woman  ran  swiftly  out  of  a  dirty,  bleak-look- 
ing building  and  took  the  small  boy  from  his  arms  as 
she  half  sobbed,  "My  baby." 

"I  guess  the  best  thing  is  a  doctor,  quick,"  Sherman 
ventured.  "Let  me  take  you.  Where  is  the  nearest  hos- 
pital?" 

"Saint  Anthony's.    Six  blocks  down  on  Hester." 

Forty  minutes  later  Sherman  strode  up  and  down  the 
exceedingly  clean,  anesthetic-smelling  waiting-room 
and  sat  down  for  the  twentieth  time  on  a  straight-back 
bench. 

Why  had  he  been  in  such  a  hurry?  He  was  late,  of 
course,  but  Mildred  could  have  waited.  What  if  the 
child  were  dead?  He  could  pay,  but  could  he,  even 
with  all  his  wealth,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this  life  that 
he  had  so  recklessly  taken?  No !  His  very  soul  shrieked 
"No !"    He  thought  of  the  young  girl  and  of  her  first  cry 
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for  her  baby.  Would  she  never  come  out  of  the  oper- 
ating room?  He  must  see  her  and  say  something.  He 
must  know  if  the  child  were  really  killed. 

"Pardon  me,  but  the  nurse  told  me  that  you  were 
waiting,"  sounded  a  soft  voice  from  the  doorway. 

Sherman  sprang  to  his  feet  and  hastened  to  ask  in  a 
nervous  voice,  "Is  he  .  .  .   ?" 

"No,"  she  interrupted.  "He  isn't  dead,  but  badly  in- 
jured. Of  course,  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  just  how  serious- 
ly, but  the  doctors  were  encouraging.  It  is  nearly  six. 
I  suppose  we  had  better  tell  his  mother.  She  will  be 
home  by  this  time,  and  probably  worried  about  Sonny." 

"His  mother?    Oh  .  .  ." 

"Did  you  think  that  I  was  his  mother?  It  did  look 
like  that,  come  to  think  about  it.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
introduce  myself.  I  am  Helen  Caldwell,  and  teach  at 
the  Settlement  school  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  aft- 
ernoons. I  have  always  taken  a  special  interest  in 
Sonny  because  he  is  the  baby  of  the  class.  He  is  so 
bright  and  has  such  charming  little  ways.  His  mother 
wrorks  all  day  and  he  stays  at  the  Settlement  until  she 
returns  home  in  the  evening." 

Sherman  handed  Helen  a  card  on  which  she  read : 

"Sherman  Robert  Marshall,  Jr." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  and  Helen  realized  how 
much  he  meant  it. 

"I'll  take  you  back  to  Sonny's,  and  then  home,  if  I 
may?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Helen.  "I  must  go  to  his  mother,  and 
how  I  dread  it!" 

As  the  Stutz  turned  the  corner  of  Hester  and  Eldrich 
streets  for  the  second  time  that  day,  Helen  sighed. 
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"I  had  hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to  explain  to  Mrs. 
Burns  before  the  neighbors  saw  her.  Just  look  at  that 
mob  at  the  door.  There  is  no  telling  what  they  have 
told  her." 

Sherman  watched  Helen  run  lightly  into  the  tenement 
in  front  of  which  she  had  directed  him  to  stop,  and  he 
waited  about  ten  minutes  for  her  to  return.  When  she 
again  got  into  the  car  Sherman  noticed  that  she  must 
have  been  crying,  because  she  was  holding  a  very  damp 
little  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes. 

"It  was  so  hard  to  tell  his  mother.  She  took  it  so  aw- 
fully hard.  I  assured  her  that  Sonny  would  get  the  best 
of  care  at  Saint  Anthony's,  and  gave  her  what  en- 
couragement the  doctors  gave  me." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sherman,  "he  will  get  care.  I  intend 
to  look  after  Sonny.    Where  do  you  live?" 

"My  real  home  is  a  great  many  miles  from  here.  I  am 
studying  music  here  in  New  York  this  winter,  and  just 
happen  to  have  two  afternoons  a  week  free.  Four  of  us 
and  one  teacher  from  the  Conservatory  have  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Bronx." 

At  that  apartment  she  thanked  him  and  they  parted 
as  people  do  in  a  city,  never  expecting  to  see  one  another 
again. 

Upon  arriving  home  Sherman  went  immediately  to 
the  telephone.  "Hello,  the  Harris  residence?  Would 
like  to  speak  to  Miss  Mildred,  please.  Hello!  She  is 
unable  to  come  to  the  phone?  Tell  her,  please,  that 
Sherman  Marshall  wishes  to  speak  to  her." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  most  astonishing  answer  came 
back  to  the  impatient  Mr.  Sherman.  "Miss  Harris 
wishes  you  to  know  that  she  does  not  care  to  speak  to 
you." 


Slowly  Sherman  hung  up  the  receiver  and  mused: 
"Same  old  Mildred — spoiled — yes,  but  mighty  sweet. 
I  guess  a  girl  has  a  right  to  expect  her  fiance  to  meet  her 
at  the  station  when  she  has  been  away  for  five  weeks. 
When  I  explain  she  will  understand.  I'll  just  go  out  to 
see  her  tonight/' 

That  evening  Sherman  called  upon  Mildred  and  tried 
to  explain.    She  would  not  listen. 

"You  knew  that  I  would  be  waiting,"  she  said,  coldly. 
"To  save  me  that  disappointment  you  could  have  called 
an  ambulance  for  the  child.  You  thought  more  of  that 
little  urchin,  probably  better  off  dead,  than  you  did  of 

me." 

"Mildred,  you're  a  beautiful,  heartless,  thoughtless 
child,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  become  more  hu- 
man." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  taut  nerves  of  Mildred. 

"Do  you  think,  Sherman  Marshall,  that  because  you're 
going  to  marry  me  you  are  going  to  assume  the  master's 
role  and  make  me  over  to  suit  yourself?  Well,  you're 
not.    I  won't  be  made  to  change  my  ways." 

So  saying,  Mildred  abruptly  left  the  room,  leaving  a 
diamond  solitaire  in  one  of  Sherman's  outstretched 
hands. 

Sherman  made  up  his  mind  as  he  left  the  Harris  home 
to  go  home  and  straight  to  bed,  thinking  that  if 
he  got  some  sleep  he  would  be  able  to  think  of  something 
sensible  to  do.  While  giving  his  coat  and  hat  to  Powell 
in  his  own  hall  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  his  father 
called  from  the  library: 

"Well,  well,  son,  home  so  soon?  Come  on  in  and  let's 
have  a  smoke  together." 
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Sherman  went  into  the  room  reluctantly.  He  didn't 
care  to  talk  to  his  dad  just  then. 

"Didn't  Mildred  treat  you  very  nice  this  evening? 
Ha,  ha!"  chuckled  Mr.  Marshall,  senior.  The  old  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  be  in  excellent  spirits  that  evening. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  and  most  pleased  with 
this  affair  between  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend  who  before  his  death  had  asked  Mr.  Marshall  to 
look  after  Mildred  in  a  way.  Of  course,  Mildred  was 
left  a  fortune  and  an  aunt  to  spoil  her,  but  Mr.  Marshall 
had  always  considered  it  his  duty  to  help.  Now,  he 
wished  his  son  to  take  up  this  work  and  continue  humor- 
ing this  little  lady  of  his  heart. 

For  answer  Sherman  laid  the  beautiful  engagement 
ring  on  the  table  so  that  his  father  could  see  it. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  it's  all  off?"  said  his 
father  in  an  anxious  voice. 

"Well,  I  suppose  so." 

A  stern,  commanding  "why?"  burst  from  the  older 
man. 

Sherman  had  always  dreaded  to  hear  his  father  say 
"why?"  To  himself  he  said,  "Keep  cool,  old  boy,  don't 
let  him  see  that  he  has  fussed  you  as  he  used  to  when 
you  were  a  kid."  His  outward  appearance  was  calm- 
ness itself.  In  fact  he  rather  overdid  it.  His  father 
thought  him  positively  indifferent.  Lazily  he  started 
to  recite  the  happenings  of  the  afternoon. 

"Oh,  bother  the  details!  Why  did  you  let  her  go  so 
far  as  to  give  you  back  the  ring?"  thundered  his  dad. 

Impatiently  Sherman  answered,  "What  could  I  do,  or 
any  one  else?  You  can't  keep  one  of  these  rich,  accom- 
plished dolls  from  doing  anything  she  wishes  to  do." 
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Old  Mr.  Marshall  cooled  off  a  bit.  "Well,  son,"  he 
said,  "you'll  have  to  marry  one  of  these  'rich,  accom- 
plished dolls'  some  day,  and  it  might  as  well  be  Mildred 
Harris  as  any  other." 

"Good  night,  dad,  I'm  going  to  bed." 

The  next  morning  Sherman  Marshall  awoke  with  a 
feeling  that  there  were  a  thousand  things  he  had  to  do 
that  day.  He  must  try  to  fix  it  up  with  Mildred,  and 
then  there  was  Sonny  Burns.  He  would  have  to  see 
about  him.  His  thoughts  went  again  and  again  from 
the  accident  to  Mildred  and  from  Mildred  back  to  the 
accident.  "Why  couldn't  Mildred  possess  a  little  of  the 
human  kindness  with  which  Miss  Caldwell  was  so 
abundantly  blessed?"  he  wondered. 

At  one  o'clock  he  dropped  into  a  florist's,  sent  four 
dozen  roses  to  Mildred  and  enclosed  the  following  note: 

"Darling:  Awfully  sorry  about  happenings  of  yes- 
terday. Would  like  to  call  tonight.  Will  telephone  for 
permission  at  six.    I  still  adore  you.  S.  R.  M." 

From  there  he  proceeded  to  Saint  Anthony's  Hospital 
and  asked  to  see  Sonny  Burns.  Sherman  was  shown 
into  a  bright,  sunny  room  and  saw  a  good  looking  little 
boy  sitting  up  in  the  small,  white  bed,  smiling.  Sherman , 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  child  seemingly  wasn't 
badly  hurt. 

"Hello,  Sonny,  you  don't  know  me,  do  you?" 

The  child  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  the  person  that  brought  you  here,"  said  Sher- 
man. 

"No,"  answered  Sonny.  "Miss  Helen  brought  me 
here.  She  just  went  to  tell  the  nurse  I  want  some  milk. 
There  she  is  now.    Ask  her." 
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"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Caldwell.  So  glad  tc  see 
Sonny  looking  so  well." 

"Yes,  he  will  be  as  good  as  new  in  a  week  or  so." 

A  pleasant  hour,  spent  in  entertaining  Sonny,  passed 
quickly.  "The  little  fellow  has  had  quite  enough  com- 
pany for  one  day,"  said  a  nurse  coming  into  the  room. 
"Doctors  orders,  you  know." 

"I  guess  we're  being  sent  home,"  laughed  Sherman, 
turning  to  Helen. 

"Come  back  tomorrow,  Miss  Helen,"  pleaded  Sonny. 
"Wontcha  bring  'er  back,  Mister?  ,  Wontcha?" 

"Surest  thing,  Sonny!  I'll  take  her  home  now,  too,  if 
she'll  let  me." 

Helen  consented  and  the  two  left  the  hospital  to- 
gether. As  they  came  to  a  crossing  while  driving  down 
a  busy  avenue  the  outstretched  arms  of  a  policeman  de- 
fied any  one  to  go  ahead.  Sherman  brought  his  Stutz  to 
a  halt.  A  limousine  glided  up  and  stopped  beside  him. 
From  within  this  magnificent  motor  Mildred  gave  Sher- 
man a  withering  look  that  said,  "How  are  you  going  to 
explain  this?"  and  to  Helen  at  his  side  she  merely  gave 
a  sidelong  glance.  At  that  moment  the  traffic  began  to 
move  north  and  south.  The  Harris  chauffeur  drove  on 
and  Sherman  followed  rather  bewildered.  What  con- 
founded luck  he  was  having! 

"These  spring  days  it's  lovely  riding,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Marshall?" 

These  words  of  Helen's  brought  him  out  of  his 
reverie. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  slowly,  "especially  when  one  has 
a  lovely  companion."  Sherman  had  been  brought  up 
among  people  who  expected  to  hear  these  things — and 
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he  said  them.  This  last  remark  of  his  was  uttered  more 
or  less  from  force  of  habit,  but  it  recalled  his  thoughts, 
and  after  a  moment  made  him  realize  that  Miss  Caldwell 
was  truly  a  lovely  companion.  She  was,  in  fact,  quite 
beautiful  in  a  soft,  quiet  sort  of  way.  She  had  big,  jolly 
brown  eyes  and  soft,  brown  hair.  Her  clothes  were  neat 
and  trim.  But  how  different  she  was  from  Mildred! 
Again  Sherman  left  Helen  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
in  the  Bronx. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  home  a  messenger  brought  the 
following  note  from  Mildred: 

"Dear  Sherman :  When  I  received  your  note  today  I 
thought  perhaps  I  had  been  hasty  last  night,  and  in- 
tended to  let  you  try  to  explain  your  little  fable  again 
tonight.  Fortunately  I  saw  you  today.  Don't  try  to 
explain  it  any  more.  I  really  do  not  care  to  hear  it. 
Aunty  and  I  are  going  north  in  a  few  days.  You  and  I 
shall  both  forget.    Goodbye,  Mildred.,, 

Sherman  tried  to  be  worried.  He  tried  to  be  disap- 
pointed, but  he  only  succeeded  in  feeling  a  sort  of  relief. 
He  knew  that  his  father  would  be  woefully  disappointed. 
And  to  think  that  such  a  petty  thing  could  have  sep- 
arated them. 

At  dinner  that  evening  the  senior  Mr.  Marshall 
seemed  in  a  bad  humor.  "Going  out  to  see  Mildred  to- 
night?" he  growled  across  the  table  at  his  son. 

"No,  sir,"  came  the  reply.  Then  came  the  famous 
Marshall  "why?" 

Sherman  swallowed  hard,  gritted  his  teeth  and  de- 
cided that  it  might  as  well  be  over  with.  He  hated  to 
shatter  his  father's  dreams,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  the 
longer  he  put  it  off  the  worse  it  would  get. 
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"Because  our  engagement  is  absolutely  broken  off. 
She  is  going  north  in  a  few  days,  and  I  think  I  will  travel 
a  little  myself  in  order  to  forget  everything/' 

"Young  man,"  said  his  father,  "what  you  need  is 
something  to  take  up  your  time.  Work,  I  tell  you. 
Why,  when  I  was  your  age  .  .  .  How  soon  will  you  be 
ready  to  travel?" 

"Oh,  I  hadn't  set  any  date,"  answered  Sherman. 

"How  soon  could  you  be  ready  to  travel?"  persisted 
his  father.    "Tomorrow  morning?" 

Sherman  hesitated.    "Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"Sherman,"  said  his  father  seriously,  "I've  known  for 
quite  a  while  that  I  have  been  ruining  your  life  by  giving 
you  too  much  money  and  too  much  leisure.  I'm  going  to 
stop.  I  want  you  to  make  a  man  of  yourself,  so  I'm  go- 
ing to  give  you  a  chance  .  .  .  something  to  start  on." 

Dumbfounded,  Sherman  listened  while  his  father  con- 
tinued. 

"Our  branch  office  in  Oklahoma  hasn't  been  doing  a 
thing  but  costing  the  firm  money  for  several  years.  It 
can  be  made  to  bring  good  returns.  Try  and  see  what 
you  can  do  with  it." 

The  next  day  at  two-fifteen  Helen  entered  Sonny's 
room  at  the  hospital  and  was  rather  disappointed  to  see 
Mrs.  Burns  come  forward  to  greet  her  instead  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  whom  she  expected. 

"Whatuyou  think,  Miss  Caldwell?  Look!"  She 
handed  Helen  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars  signed  by 
S.  R.  Marshall,  Jr.  "Ain't  he  generous?  My,  he  must 
have  money.  We  can  take  Sonny  home  tomorrow,  and 
since  he  paid  the  bills  here,  I'll  have  this  money  clear  to 
pay  something  on  the  little  house  in  the  country  we 
been  wantin'  so  long.    He  told  Sonny  he  was  goin'  away. 
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That's  why  he  done  this  now.  I  got  worried  about 
Sonny  this  mornin',  and  so  I  just  quit  work  at  noon  to 
come  up  and  see  about  him/' 

Helen  stayed  the  allowed  time  with  Sonny  and  Mrs. 
Burns  and  then  hurried  off  to  a  music  lesson,  trying  to 
talk  herself  into  thinking  that  she  was  after  all  only  a 
stranger  to  Mr.  Marshall.  Why  shouldn't  he  leave  with- 
out seeing  her?    Why  shouldn't  he  leave  abruptly? 

The  next  morning  Helen  went  early  to  see  Sonny, 
with  only  a  few  minutes  to  stay.  When  he  saw  her  com- 
ing he  called  out,  "Miss  Helen,  I'm  going  home  today." 

"So  am  I,  Sonny,"  she  answered.  "My  mother  isn't 
well.  I  got  a  letter  this  morning,  so  I  came  to  say  good- 
bye. I  hope  you  get  well  real  soon  and  have  a  good  time 
in  the  country.    Good-bye." 

Two  months  later  Helen  was  making  doughnuts  in 
her  mother's  kitchen  in  a  thriving  Oklahoma  town. 
"Mother,"  she  said,  "I  was  just  thinking  how  much  bet- 
ter you  look  than  when  I  came  home  from  New  York." 

"I  am  better,  Helen,  but  don't  stop.  We  have  lots  to 
do  today.  You  know  I  expect  Sister  Ann's  boy  to  arrive 
in  Steelville  from  California  today  or  tomorrow.  I  want 
to  have  everything  mighty  nice,  because  you  know  your 
cousin,  Harold  Marshall.  He  will  probably  go  to  the 
hotel  first,  but  don't  forget  to  call  him  up  there  and  ask 
him  out  to  dinner  tonight." 

"Indeed  I  won't  forget,"  mumbled  Helen  between 
bites  of  a  doughnut.  "I'm  anxious  to  see  dear  old  Har- 
old.   We  used  to  be  such  pals." 

Promptly  at  noon  Helen  called  the  Commercial  Hotel 
and  asked  to  speak  to  Mr.  Marshall. 

"Hello,"  came  a  masculine  voice.  "Yes,  Marshall 
speaking." 
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"Oh,  hello,  old  dear/'  sang  out  Helen  over  the  wire. 
"Wasn't  so  sure  you  would  arrive  today.  Awfully  glad. 
I'll  meet  you  with  the  car  at  the  Postoffice  at  five. 
Please  be  prompt.    I'm  dying  to  see  you.    Good-bye." 

Sherman  Marshall  was  decidedly  puzzled  when  he 
left  the  telephone  booth  and  went  back  to  his  dinner. 
"Hello,  old  dear  .  .  .  I'm  dying  to  see  you,"  rang  in  his 
ears.  What  could  it  mean?  He  had  been  in  the  West 
for  two  months,  but  had  made  few  friends.  He  had 
worked  hard,  very  hard,  and  had  had  no  time 
to  play.  Besides,  he  had  never  been  in  Steel- 
ville  before,  and  yet  the  voice  sounded  strangely  fa- 
miliar. His  office  was  in  Harrisburg,  twenty  miles 
away.  He  had  come  to  Steelville  on  business,  and  his 
business  completed,  he  had  intended  to  leave  immediate- 
ly after  lunch. 

In  this  now  serious  business  man  there  lurked  still  a 
remnant  of  the  old  adventurer.  Would  he  catch  the 
one-thirty  to  Harrisburg  that  day?    Of  course  not. 

At  four-fifty  Steelville  villagers  noticed  entering  the 
back  of  the  small,  dirty  Postoffice  a  tall,  handsome,  dark- 
eyed  man  whose  whole  appearance  bespoke  New  York. 

At  five  o'clock  sharp  a  little  brown-eyed  lady  in  a 
freshly  starched  gingham  dress  hurried  into  the  front  of 
the  Postoffice,  looked  around  and  then  stepped  up  to  the 
General  Delivery  window.  "Is  there  any  mail  for  Helen 
Caldwell,  Mr.  White?"  she  asked. 

Sherman  Marshall  started.  Helen  Caldwell!  He 
stepped  forward  quickly. 

"Miss  Caldwell!  What  are  you  doing  so  far  away 
from  New  York?" 

"Why  Mr.  Marshall !  Well,  it's  a  fairly  natural  thing 
for  me  to  be  here  since  this  is  my  home.    But  you?" 
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"Oh,  I've  gone  to  work,"  Sherman  confessed.  "Am 
taking  care  of  my  father's  business  in  Harrisburg." 

"Could  you  tell  me  what  time  it  is,  Mr.  Marshall?  I 
am  expecting  my  cousin,  Harold  Mar —  .  .  ."  Then  a 
big  question  arose  in  Helen's  thoughts.  "Was  it  you, 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  talked  to  me  over  the  phone  from  the 
Commercial  Hotel  this  noon?" 

"Was  it  you,  Miss  Caldwell,  who  called  me  to  the 
'phone  at  the  Commercial  today?" 

They  both  pleaded  guilty. 

"You  see,"  laughed  Helen,  "as  I  started  to  explain  be- 
fore, I  was  expecting  my  cousin  Harold.  Steelville  is 
such  a  small  burg  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  designate 
that  I  wanted  Harold  Marshall." 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  designate.  Was  your  cousin  in 
the  hotel,  also?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Helen.  "Probably  not — per- 
haps he  won't  come  until  tomorrow,  but  I  came  down 
to  get  a  Mr.  Marshall  and  take  him  home  to  dinner  with 
me.    Am  I  to  be  disappointed?" 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  Sherman  answered. 

Harrisburg  is  twenty  miles  from  Steelville,  as  I  said 
before,  but  what  is  twenty  miles  to  a  lonesome  man 
when  at  the  end  of  them  he  finds  love? 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  what  Mr.  Marshall,  senior, 
thought  to  be  exile,  he  wrote  to  his  son : 

"My  Boy:  You  have  made  a  success  of  your  under- 
taking. I  am  proud  of  you.  If  you  wish  to  return  to 
New  York  now,  perhaps  we  can  find  a  man  to  take  your 
place.  Dad." 

"Dad"  received  this  reply: 

"Dear  Dad:  Oklahoma  has  its  advantages.  I'm  go- 
ing to  stay.  Your  Loving  Son." 
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"Dad's"  next  letter  received  this  reply: 

"Dear  Dad :  I'm  not  coming  to  New  York.  In  Okla- 
homa I  found  myself,  my  success,  and  the  most  wonder- 
ful girl  in  the  world,  and  in  Oklahoma  I'm  going  to 
stay.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  it  to  Steelville  by  the 
first  of  May  to  see  your  son  married?  Sherman." 


My  Canary 

Rosalia  Fehlig,  College  II 

You  warble,  little  caged  fellow, 
Till  your  throat  of  palest  yellow 
Seems  to  burst  with  melody. 

Your  song  makes  bright  my  lonely  home, 
With  mountain  scenes  you  once  did  roam 
And  fills  it  all  with  harmony. 

With  you  I'll  sing  all  through  the  day 
And  hide  my  aching  heart  away 

Till  time  takes  all  the  pain  from  me. 
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Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry 

Hortense  R.  Moore,  College  II 

HLL  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  whether  believers 
or  unbelievers,  highly  extol  the  literary  art 
of  the  Bible  for  it  is  literature  of  the  highest 
class  and  has  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
that  of  all  nations. 

We  deem  it  most  fit  that,  to  its  intrinsic  excellence, 
God,  by  choosing  to  write  it  men  endowed  with  literary 
genius  (at  least,  most  of  them),  should  have  added  the 
attraction  of  form.  A  study  of  this  form  leads  to  an  ap- 
preciation and  better  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Bible  is  written  in  poetry, 
which  we  shall  here  speak  of  and  which  employs  several 
means  to  convey  beauty  of  thought.  Poetry  expresses 
ideas  and  sentiments  by  means  of  fit  images  and  hence, 
the  use  of  types  which  are  classified  under  the  general 
head  of  "poetical  thoughts." 

The  Bible  is  rich  in  beautiful  similes,  for  example: 
"the  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 
"and  the  hills  like  the  lambs  of  the  flock."    Ps.  1 13  '.4 
and,  Verses  2  and  3  from  the  Canticle  of  Canticles: 

"As  the  lily  among  thorns, 
"so  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 
"As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  woods, 
so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons." 

Equally  as  many  Metaphors  can  be  found,  as  in  Verse 
1 1  of  the  fifth  Psalm : 
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"Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;"  and, 
"The  sons  of  men  whose  teeth  are  weapons  and  ar- 
rows, and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword."  Ps.  56:5 
(latter  part)  "the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
sing  praise  before  you,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
country  shall  clap  their  hands."    Is.  55  :i2. 

A  second  general  head  is  "Figures  of  Style,"  under 
which  fall  Personification  and  Apostrophe,  for  example: 

"Arise,  arise,  put  on  strength,  O  thou  arm  of  the 
Lord,  arise  as  in  the  days  of  old,  in  the  ancient 
generations.    Hast  not  thou  struck  the  proud  one, 
and  wounded  the  dragon?"    Is.  51:9. 
"Ye  mountains  of  Gelboe,  let  neither  dew,  nor  rain 
come  upon  you,neither  be  they  fields  of  first  fruits; 
for  there  was  cast  away  the  shield  of  the  valiant, 
and  the  sword  of  Saul  did  not  return  empty."    II 
Kings,  1 :2i. 
Poets  are  always  great  lovers  of  nature  and  in  the 
Bible  we  can  readily  note  the  frequency  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  nature  and  the  figures  drawn  from  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life.    All  this  is  done  in  a  most  condensed, 
hence,  forceful  language,  of  which  we  have  but  a  weak 
echo  through  the  best   translation.     It  is  written  in 
strong,  but  short  and  nervous  lines,  whose  impassioned 
strains  we  can  still  catch  to  some  extent,  though  but  im- 
perfectly.   One  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  this  line 
is  the  discourse  of  God  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Job. 

The  stanzas  of  biblical  poetry  often  contain  the 
"Pendulum  movement,"  which  is  a  most  striking  figure. 
It  means  the  swaying  of  one  thought  between  two  ideas 
— ideas  of  judgment  on  one  side  and  mercy  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  great  help  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  He- 
brew literature,  but  is  sometimes  puzzling.     When  the 
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thought  goes  back  and  forth  between  two  ideas,  it  hap- 
pens that  we  often  lost  the  point  of  narration.  There 
seems  to  be  no  connection  between  one  part  and  what 
was  said  immediately  before,  but  when  we  study  this 
over,  it  becomes  clear  to  us  for  the  subject  of  the  first 
idea  is  again  taken  up  after  the  second  idea;  the  second 
after  the  first,  and  so  on.  This  causes  a  constant  sway- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  makes  a  very 
beautiful  and  effective  figure. 

A  strong  example  of  Climax  and  Anti-Climax  is  given 
in  the  Prophecy  of  Amos,  which  opens  with  a  threat 
against  the  Israelites  for  their  obstinacy  in  sin,  and  goes 
on  to  relate  the  evils  that  will  befall  them,  each  one 
greater  than  the  preceding  until  finally  it  reaches  a 
mighty  climax.  Then  the  prophet  changes  to  a  kindlier 
tone  and  laments  for  Israel,  at  the  same  time  exhorting 
the  people  to  return  to  God  and  be  forgiven.  In  con- 
clusion, he  transfers  the  thought  to  the  coming  desola- 
tion of  Israel  and  prophesies  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  Church,  which  shall  flourish  forever. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Hebrew  prose  is  the  over- 
lapping or  mixture  of  verse  and  prose,  sometimes  called 
Parallelism.  The  highest  form  of  this  exists  where  a 
transition  can  easily  be  made  from  prose  to  verse — or  a 
combination  can  be  made.  This  combination  is  the  most 
noticeable  thing  in  biblical  literature.  It  is  a  union  of 
the  highest  form  of  rhetoric  and  the  highest  form  of 
poetry.  The  Prophecy  of  Amos  is  the  best  example  of 
this,  for  it  impresses  the  most  careless  reader  with  the 
prominence  of  its  structural  beauty  and  the  strong  tone 
of  its  idealization. 

To  get  the  full  value  out  of  this  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  not  only  the  parallel  clauses  but  the  whole  ex- 
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tract — especially  how  the  clauses  are  joined  together 
The  Prophecy  of  Amos  was  written  in  750  B.  C,  and  we 
find  the  same  traits  in  the  Prophecy  of  Isaias — 730  B.  C. 
— which  proves  that  this  was  not  a  passing  fancy,  but  a 
lasting  form  of  biblical  art. 

As  an  example  of  the  sublime  in  the  Bible,  we  take 
Chapter  64,  Verses  1-3  of  Isaias:  "O  that  thou  wouldst 
rend  the  heavens,  and  wouldst  come  down:  the  moun- 
tains would  melt  away  at  thy  presence.  2.  They  would 
melt  as  the  burning  of  fire,  the  waters  would  burn 
with  fire,  that  thy  name  might  be  made  known  to  thy 
enemies:  that  the  nations  might  tremble  at  thy  presence. 
3.  When  thou  shalt  do  wonderful  things,  we  shall  not 
bear  them:  thou  didst  come  down,  and  at  thy  presence 
the  mountains  melted  away." 

Irony  is  another  much  used  figure  in  the  Bible,  of 
which  Isaias  is  a  great  master;  for  example,  Chapter  14, 
Verses  12-17:  "How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  who  didst  rise  in  the  morning?  how  art  thou 
fallen  to  the  earth,  that  didst  wound  the  nations?  13. 
And  thou  saidst  in  thy  heart:  I  will  ascend  into  heaven, 
I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  I  will  sit 
in  the  mountain  of  the  covenant,  in  the  sides  of  the 
north.  14.  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds, 
I  will  be  like  the  most  High.  15.  But  yet  thou  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  hell,  into  the  depth  of  the  pit.  16. 
They  that  shall  see  thee,  shall  turn  toward  thee,  and 
behold  thee.  Is  this  the  man  that  troubled  the  earth, 
that  shook  kingdoms,  17.  That  made  the  world  a  wilder- 
ness, and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,  that  opened  not 
the  prison  to  his  prisoners?" 

One  of  the  predominating  peculiarities  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  the  structure  of  it  bears 
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an  attraction  to  the  number  '"seven."  For  example,  the 
Book  of  Isaias  falls  into  seven  divisions,  the  last  of 
which  takes  the  form  of  seven  visions,  and  the  first  of 
these  is  a  seven-fold  alternation  between  addresses  to 
Israel  and  the  nation.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  note 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  this  feature  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  given  in  seven  sections 
of  like  structure,  except  the  seventh  section,  which  is  a 
gathering  of  seven  sayings. 

The  number  "five"  is  employed  a  great  deal,  also; 
there  are  five  discourses  in  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon" 
and  five  dirges  in  the  "Book  of  Lamentations."  The 
five  divisions  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  is  a  seven- 
fold exposition  of  this  theme,  and  is  broken  again  into 
a  seven-fold  digression.  This  is  not  inconsistent.  It 
simply  implies  that  the  writers  were  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  literary  symmetry,  a  symmetry  taking  the  form 
of  the  perfect  number  "seven."  This  peculiarity  of  the 
literature  is  not  actually  a  detail;  in  fact,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  curiosity,  but  it  aids  us  in  understanding  struc- 
tures which  might  otherwise  baffle  us. 

In  considering  the  metre  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
we  must  remember  that  it  belongs  essentially  to  Hebrew 
literature  and  cannot  be  imitated  in  translations.  Thus 
we  lose  most  of  the  metre  in  our  reading,  but,  of  course, 
this  is  only  the  material  part.  That  "poetical  some- 
thing" which  is  the  thought  behind  the  words,  can  be 
presented  to  us  in  our  translations.  This  "something" — 
beautiful,  poetic,  undefinable,  incomprehensible  —  is 
called  Parallelism.  In  this  form,  two  lines  are  generally 
used — called  a  couplet.  The  parallelism  is  progressive, 
for  the  thought  goes  forward,  though  the  form  affects 
a  repetition.  At  times  opposition  is  used,  such  as  "faith- 
ful and  deceitful" — "wounds  and  kisses."    This  is  called 
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Antithesis,  another  form  of  it  being  in  the  employment 
of  four  lines,  the  antithesis  placed  in  the  last  two. 

Antiphony  resembles  a  dialogue  but  is  really  two 
choirs  answering  one  another.  For  an  example  of  this 
we  take  Exodus,  Chapter  15,  Verses  1-20.  These  verses 
are  enhanced  by  metrical  structures  whose  parts  balance 
each  other  perfectly  throughout.  The  song  consists  of 
three  stanzas  of  ten  lines  each.  They  open  praising  God 
and  end  with  the  downfall  of  the  enemy.  The  ten  lines 
are  arranged  thus:  three  longer,  two  shorter,  three 
longer,  two  shorter.  This  gives  parallelism  of  struc- 
ture. In  the  first  half,  the  three  longer  ones  give  the 
attributes  of  God;  the  two  shorter  lines  bring  out  the 
climax.  In  the  second  part,  the  long  lines  show  the 
action  and  the  short  ones  again  bring  climax  in  forceful 
words.  Verses  17  and  18  are  the  conclusion.  We  should 
note  particularly  the  alternation  in  this  work — the  first 
half  is  probably  men  speaking;  the  other  half  is  women. 
This  poem  is  considered  very  striking  and  is  probably 
the  only  poem  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  structure  is  so 
regular. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  add  that  the  Bible  is  an  im- 
portant collection  of  writings  which  were  not  composed 
at  once  and  did  not  proceed  from  one  hand,  but  rather 
were  spread  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  are 
traceable  to  different  authors  of  varying  literary  excel- 
lence. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Bible  is  so  replete 
with  pieces  of  transcendent  beauty  of  structure  that  the 
greatest  orators  and  writers  of  the  last  four  centuries 
have  most  willingly  turned  to  our  sacred  books  as  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  admiration,  study  and  imitation. 

Furthermore,  the  deepest  influence  that  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  will  be  exercised  upon  the  hearts  of  men 
remains  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  all  other  literatures 
are  but  man's  productions,  the  Bible  is  ''inspired  of 
God,"  and  truly  may  it  be  said: 

"Non  fecit  taliter  omni  nationi  et  judicia  sua  non 
manifestavit  eis."    Ps.  147:20. 
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An  Appreciation 

Catherine  Haenni,  College  II 

^^  OBERT  BURNS  was  a  poet  of  the  age  that 
l^f      followed  the  period  of  Classicism,  and  his 
M      ^      poetry  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  all  those 
who  read  it.     He  is  probably  the  greatest 
song  writer  of  the  world,  and  the  reason  given  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  he  followed  two  principles  which  the 
classic  school  could  not  understand,  namely,  that  lov- 
ers of  the  ideal  and  romantic  hearts  are  found  among 
the  common  people,  and  that  human  emotions  furnish 
the  elements  of  true  poetry.    His  songs  touched  all  the 
world,  for  he  speaks  straight  from  the  heart  to  the 
primitive  emotions  of  the  race. 

"To  a  Mouse''  is  a  fine  example  of  his  happiest  inspira- 
tion. It  is  a  lyric  written  in  regular  six-line  stanzas,  and 
in  iambic  tetrameter,  with  the  fourth  and  sixth  lines  in 
iambic  dimeter.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  effective  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasing  rhythm  of  the  verse.  The  theme 
of  this  poem  is  Burns'  magnificent  sympathy  with  all 
nature.  His  remarkable  ability  is  shown  in  this  beauti- 
ful development,  with  one  of  nature's  most  lowly  crea- 
tures as  his  subject.  He  sympathizes  with  the  mouse 
because  her  home  was  unthinkingly  ruined  by  a  plow, 
and  he  grants  to  this  homely  creature  as  great  a  right 
to  live  as  any  other  being. 

The  source  of  "To  a  Mouse"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  one  of  Burns'  servants  turning  up  her  nest 
while  plowing.  The  servant  sought  to  kill  the  creature, 
but  Burns  interfered,  and  later  read  the  poem  to  the 
youth. 
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The  words  are  nearly  all  of  Scotch  dialect  and  most 
commonplace,  although  poetic  words  such  as  "toucheth" 
and  "thou  art"  occur  in  the  poem.  The  sentence  struc- 
ture is  poetic,  and  inversions  are  in  evidence  such  as 
"I  backward  cast  my  ee  on  prospects  drear."  An  exam- 
ple of  ellipses  is  "thro"  and  "tim'rous,"  and  there  are 
several  unusual  arrangements.  There  are  apt  figures, 
for  Burns  calls  the  mouse's  nest  "A  wee  housie  with 
weak  walls." 

The  verse  is  well  modulated  and  the  harmony  is  pleas- 
ing. The  rhythm  is  dependent  on  varied  accent,  render- 
ing it  agreeable.  The  author  chooses  an  unusual  sub- 
ject to  give  pleasure  to  his  readers,  and  his  development 
is  capably  handled  through  the  incident  of  the  unin- 
tended injury  to  the  nest. 

The  way  Burns  describes  the  fear  of  the  little  crea- 
ture and  her  attempt  at  escape,  is  very  natural.  The 
poem  brings  out  intellectual  beauty,  for  Burns'  knowl- 
edge of  details  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  prove 
how  greatly  his  response  to  nature  was  developed.  He 
knew  nature  as  few  others  knew  it,  and  with  it  had  a  fine 
and  sincere  sympathy.  This  sympathy  is  the  dominant 
emotion  of  the  poem,  while  in  the  last  two  stanzas  the 
secondary  one  may  be  found.  For  throughout  the  poem 
Burns  defends  this  creature's  right  to  live,  and  is  dis- 
tressed because  she  is  molested.     For  he  says: 

"I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union," 

and  also: 

"I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thrive 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live!" 

He  laments  the  little  animal's  futile  achievement,  for 
through  his  loving  understanding  of  nature  he  is  aware 
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that  it  was  only  through  unceasing  labor  that  her  nest 
was  completed.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  the  little 
animal  must  unpreparedly  face  the  winter's  biting  winds 
without  shelter  or  a  way  to  furnish  herself  with  one,  as 
the  fields  are  bare. 

In  the  last  two  stanzas  is  brought  out  a  little  of  Burns' 
personal  life,  for  while  he  had  known  success  and  was 
honored  because  of  undisputed  laurels,  yet  in  his  life 
there  were  times  of  dissipation,  and  this  may  have  been 
what  he  meant  by  "prospects  drear."  In  the  last  two 
lines: 

"An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 
I  guess  and  fear," 

seems  almost  a  prophecy  or  foresight  of  the  tragedy  of 
his  last  few  years,  for  he  died  miserably  at  thirty-seven 
years  of  age. 
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Watermelon  Alias  Cupid 

Gertrude  Wahrer,  College  I 

^.^^^^ANCY  grinned  thoughtfully  as  she  finished 
■  B  carving  "Nancy  Phelan,  Plainsville,  Mo.,"  on 
M.       ¥     a  huge  watermelon. 

She  jumped  nervously  as  a  voice  called 
over  her  shoulder:  "For  the  love  of  all  that's  good  and 
holy,  Nance,  what  has  gotten  into  you?  Don't  you  know 
that  only  'Fools'  names  and  fools'  faces  are  always  seen 
in  public  places?'  Why,  if  I  ever  did  that  when  I  was  a 
girl-" 

"Oh,  mother,  times  have  changed  since  you  were  a 
girl,"  retorted  Nancy  as  she  hoisted  the  melon  into  a 
wagon  laden  with  wares  for  the  market.  She  danced 
into  the  house  whistling,  while  Mrs.  Phelan  looked 
hopelessly  after  her  vivacious  daughter  and  started  on 
her  way  to  the  spring. 

Six  days  later  Nancy's  brother  strode  into  the  room 
and  tossed  a  letter  into  her  lap.  "A  letter  for  you,  old 
dear,  how  can  it  was?" 

"A  letter  for  me!"  screamed  Nancy,  for  in  all  her 
seventeen  years  she  had  never  received  a  letter  except 
at  Christmas  and  at  seasons  when  she  had  always  ex- 
pected it  at  the  time  of  its  arrival. 

"I  can't  imagine  whom  this  is  from!  I  never  got  a 
surprise  letter  like  this  in  all  my  life!" 

She  tore  it  open  and  read: 

"My  Dear  Miss  Nancy:  Wile  I  was  at  the  market  the 
other  day  I  chanct  to  see  that  melon  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  me  and  I  hope  will  mean  much  more.    I  am 
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a  wealthy  man  at  the  pleasing  age  of  forty,  and  haven't 
got  no  bad  habits.  I  don't  never  swear  drink  gamble 
never  stay  out  late  and  I  am  a  steady  church  member 
and  I  am  very  generous.  Couldn't  you  consider  marry- 
ing me?  Just  say  the  word  and  I'll  be  there  in  my  Ford 
to  claim  you  as  my  own  little  wife.  Hoping  and  pray- 
ing to  see  you  soon  I  am  a  Lonely  Bachelor." 

"P.  S. — Address  your  letter  to  Mr.  Bruno  Hiram 
Googenheimer,  Lakeway  Ride,  Lee  County,  Rt.  i,  Viele, 
Iowa." 

This  was  beginning  to  look  serious  to  Nancy,  who 
had  never  thought  of  such  a  complication  to  her  water- 
melon.   She  went  quickly  to  the  desk  and  wrote: 

"You  are  entirely  too  good  for  me;  your  place  is  in 
heaven." 

The  next  Saturday  afternoon  the  local  train  pulled 
into  Plainsville  and  a  red-whiskered  man  of  about  forty, 
attired  in  a  loud  checked  suit  and  a  flaming  red  tie, 
stepped  off. 

He  went  directly  to  the  Phelan's  farm  house,  knocked 
loudly  and,  being  admitted,  inquired  for  Nancy. 

Nancy  ran  to  the  parlor  much  excited,  because  she 
had  never  had  an  unexpected  caller  before  in  all  her  life. 
But  when  she  saw  this  awful  man  advancing  toward 
her  with  outstretched  hands,  her  heart  fell,  and  in  a  flash 
she  knew  who  he  was. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!" 
Nancy  liked  the  voice  in  spite  of  the  odious  words  and 
the  more  odious  man. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  faltered 
Nancy. 

"You  don't!  Why  this  is  Bruno  Hiram  Googen- 
heimer, and  in  spite  of  your  modest  note,  my  dear  little 
girl,  I  have  come  to  claim  you,  as  I  said  in  my  letter." 
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Nancy  got  cold,  then  hot — fiery  hot.  Her  cheeks 
burned  and  her  eyes  blazed.  Her  torturer  only  smiled 
blandly,  a  smile  that  might  have  been  attractive  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  his  extensive  mustache.  Admiration 
crept  into  his  eyes,  for  Nancy  was  very  pretty  when  she 
was  angry. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  leave  before  I  render 
you  unable  to  leave?    I'll  throw  something  at  you!" 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  can't  mean  that,"  said  the 
stranger,  drawing  affectionately  nearer. 

"Don't  come  a  step  closer  or  I'll  scream,  and  some  one 
around  here  will  come  in  and  kill  you." 

The  stranger  changed  and  became  very  stern. 

"All  right.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  want  to  from  here. 
You  put  your  name  on  that  melon,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention.  Well,  you  got  the  attention, 
and  here  I  am.  Now  scream  away,  if  you  wish,  I'll  not 
come  near  you,  but  understand  that  I  mean  business. 
Nancy  was  thoroughly  frightened.  At  another  time  she 
would  have  wondered  how  he  could  force  her  to  marry 
him,  but  now  she  was  so  frightened  that  she  only  saw 
herself  the  wife  of  the  terrible  man  before  her.  Oh, 
why  had  she  done  such  a  foolish  thing!  She  fell  into  a 
chair  and  buried  her  head  in  her  hands  and  began  to 
sob. 

The  effect  on  the  man  was  instantaneous.  He  began 
to  look  frightened.  He  fidgeted  about  the  room.  He 
started  to  speak  a  couple  of  times,  then  came  over  and 
stood  by  her. 

"Please  stop  and  look  up,"  he  pleaded.  She  did  so, 
impelled  by  the  pleading  tone  of  his  voice,  which  was 
altogether  different  from  the  villainous  voice  she  had 
heard  just  a  moment  before. 
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The  stranger  put  his  right  hand  above  his  lips  and 
pulled  off  the  mustache  and  whiskers.  Next  he  took  off 
the  brilliant  red  wig. 

"That's  about  all  the  changes  I  can  make  here,  but 
Fm  not  such  a  bad  sort  when  I'm  fixed  up — am  I, 
Nancy?" 

For  a  moment  Nancy  could  not  utter  a  word.  Then, 
with  a  little  gasp  of  joyful  relief:  "John  Hyle!" 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  ven- 
tured. "Well,  I  saw  that  watermelon  in  the  market 
the  other  day,  and  two  drunken  men  were  fighting  for 
it.  I  chased  them  both  away  and  bought  the  melon.  But 
I  thought  after  I  had  saved  your  name  from  such  a  hor- 
rible fate  I  ought  to  be  repaid  at  least  by  seeing  you 
suffer  for  your  folly,  and  perhaps  even  by  having  you 
thank  me  a  little.  I  put  on  these  clothes  and  came  down." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  light  tone,  but  suddenly  he  be- 
came grave.  "If  I  were  you,  little  girl,  I  wouldn't  do 
that  any  more.  I  couldn't  stand  to  see  your  name  being 
fought  over  by  a  couple  of  drunks.  Don't  you  thank  me 
just  a  little?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  intend  to  ever  do  it  again.  It  was  very 
silly  of  me,  and  I  thank  you,  oh,  so  very  much!  Won't 
you  stay  for  supper?"  she  pleaded  with  glad  and  loving 
eyes. 

"No,  thanks.  I've  got  to  catch  that  next  train  home. 
But  I'll  be  back  tomorrow.  Gee!  I've  only  got  six 
minutes  left!" 

Grabbing  his  hat  he  said:  "Au  revoir,  but  not  good- 
bye, little  Miss  Nancy  Phelan,  Plainsville,  Mo." 
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As  he  ran  for  the  train  he  breathlessly  muttered, 
"Well,  I'll  be  darned,  who  ever  dreamed  of  finding  such 
an  adorable  solution  to  Nancy's  iciness.  It's  only  a  two- 
hours'  drive  from  home  to  that  jeweler's,  and  the  roads 
are  good.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  make  it  tonight  and  get 
back  there  tomorrow  morning.  No,  it'll  be  closed.  I'm 
afraid  it  wouldn't  look  nice,  I  guess,  to  bring  the  man 
back  after  he  has  closed  the  shop — too  bad.  I'd  better 
wait  until  tomorrow.  It's  too  bad!"  And  as  he  swung 
onto  the  train  the  sound  of  the  wheels  took  up  his  re- 
frain: Stoo  bad,  stoo  bad,  stoo  bad — ." 


Solitude 

Marie  Louise  Bulte,  College  II 

Come,  my  friend,  and  I  will  lead  you 

To  a  spot  so  dear  to  me  , 
Near  a  little  mountain  freshet 

By  a  shady  willow  tree. 

There  the  violets  and  the  daisies 

Nod  their  heads  the  whole  day  long, 

And  the  quiet  that  lends  enchantment 

Is  gently  broke  by  the  birds'  sweet  song. 
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Ambition 

Emily  B amide,  College  II 

Ambition,  oh  stern  spur  to  high  success, 
Thou  soldier  mighty  who  dost  drive  afar 
And  combat  in  eternal  hard-pressed  war 
'Gainst  sloth,  a  fault  which  e'en  best  men  confess. 

Thou  art  that  friend,  who  their  raw  talents  doth  dress, 
With  hard  labor  canst  God's  gifts  not  mar, 
And  every  menace  dost  with  fury  bar; 
The  greatest  friend  man  has,  thou  art  unless 

Thou  overdo  thy  task,  thou  drivest  away 
All  else  save  thy  one  end,  a  selfish  gain, 
Thy  son  becomes  thy  victim  e'er  he  knows 
His  heart,  all  human  feeling  left  at  bay 
He  comes  a  beast,  a  tyrant  and  illsane, 
And  thou  art  then  one  of  man's  fiercest  foes. 


A  Picture 

Marcelle  Prevost,  College  II 

The  sea:  an  endless  uproar, 

A  rustling  world  of  angry  waves; 

The  sky:  a  sea  of  mist; 

A  sail :  a  butterfly's  white  wing 

Lost  in  the  fog  immense 

In  which  no  human  eye  doth  know 

Where  end  the  heavens  grey 

And  where  begins  the  greyer  sea. 
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Ugly  J. 


ane 

Marian  Welsh,  College  I 

JANE!  See  if  those  potatoes  are  burning!"  called 
Mrs.  Grayson  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
"Yes,  Mother,"  answered  a  low  voice  from  the 
depths  of  an  old  Morris  chair,  and  Jane  Grayson 
laying  down  a  book,  uncurled  her  long  self  from  her 
cushioned  ease  and  slowly  wended  her  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

Nothing  in  the  huge,  cheery  kitchen  could  cause  Jane 
to  weep  salty  tears  into  the  potatoes  she  was  stirring, 
yet  there  were  the  tears  dropping  down,  yes,  right  into 
the  creamed  potatoes. 

Jane  hastily  wiped  away  the  coming  shower  and 
dashed  into  the  hall  to  powder  her  face  before  a  long 
mirror.    It  would  never  do  for  the  family  to  see. 

The  girl  who  powdered  her  nose  in  front  of  the  mir- 
ror was  a  tall,  round-shouldered  figure  with  a  red  head, 
a  freckled  face,  a  pug  nose  and  a  pointed  chin. 

"I  sure  am  ugly,"  she  sighed.  "It  would  be  different 
if  I  were  pretty  like  Sally."  But  Jane  had  overlooked 
her  one  redeeming  feature.  Her  lovely,  big  brown  eyes 
were  always  revealing  something  that  was  not  ugly. 

A  noise  at  the  front  door  and  the  sound  of  voices 
warned  Jane  that  the  family  were  coming.  She  ran  into 
the  library  to  rescue  the  book  she  had  laid  down.  There 
was  just  time  to  stick  it  under  a  cushion  in  the  Morris 
chair  and  hurry  to  the  kitchen  before  the  family  trooped 
into  the  dining  room.  All  looked  tired,  happy  and  hun- 
gry after  their  long  ride.    Mother  came  downstairs,  and 
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after  grieving  a  little  over  Sally's  recent  absence,  gave  s 
few  directions  and  ordered  the  dinner  to  be  served  im- 
mediately. 

When  the  grace  was  said  and  the  meal  started  Tom 
shouted,  between  huge,  gulping  bites: 

"My !  Jane,  but  we  had  a  dandy  time." 

Jane  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Tom  tried  again ;  turning  to  Jane  with  a  teasing  grin, 
he  said:  "Ray  King  was  there,  too,  and  asked  about  you 
and — "  Before  he  could  finish  the  door  opened  and  Dr. 
Grayson  entered. 

He  looked  tired,  but  his  face  lighted  with  happiness 
as  he  saw  his  family  all  smiling  towards  him.  He  did 
not  join  them  but  stepped  into  the  library,  dropped 
wearily  into  the  big  Morris  chair  and  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  moment. 

Sally,  who  had  stepped  to  the  door,  was  rubbing  and 
twisting  her  hands  nervously. 

"For  goodness  sakes,  Father,  come  eat  your  supper 
or  it  will  be  cold,"  she  exclaimed. 

But  Dr.  Grayson  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  pulling  a 
book  from  under  the  cushion.  After  glancing  at  the 
title  he  stepped  to  the  dining  room  and  demanded, 
sternly,  "Whose  is  this?" 

The  wonder-stricken  audience  all  sat  with  perplexed 
faces. 

Dr.  Grayson  read  the  title,  "Requirements  for  College 
Entrance,"  in  a  deep-toned  voice,  and  awaited  a  reply. 

Profound  silence  ensued  until  Sally  weakly  broke  it 
with  a  timid,  "It's  mine,  Father." 

Then  a  chorus  rang  forth:  "Sally,  you  go  to  college!" 
"Who  would  comb  my  hair?"  piped  up  little  Sarah. 
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"I  never  would  know  my  arithmetic !"  whined  Jim. 

"Sally  Grayson,  are  you  crazy?  Who'd  wash  the 
dishes?"  cried  Rose,  the  very  prettiest  Grayson. 

Dr.  Grayson  held  up  his  hand.  "That's  enough,  chil- 
dren, enough!" 

He  walked  perplexedly  into  the  library  followed  by 
Mrs.  Grayson,  who  was  bewildered  and  anxious. 

Mrs.  Grayson  was  a  dependent  little  woman  and  liked 
some  one  to  lean  upon.    Sally  was  her  special  support. 

She  turned  to  Mr.  Grayson  with  a  sigh  and  said,  "I 
don't  see  how  I  could  do  without  her,  Jack.  None  of  the 
other  girls  are  so  dependable." 

"Well,  I  should  say  not !"  exclaimed  Rosie,  Helen  and 
Mary,  gazing  in  at  the  library  door. 

Jane  bit  her  lips  to  suppress  the  angry  retort  which 
rose  to  them,  and  turned  to  the  pantry. 

Mr.  Grayson's  eyes  were  a  trifle  misty  as  they  turned 
from  Sally — also  in  the  doorway — to  his  wife.  In  a  low 
tone  he  murmured,  "Well,  Mary,  the  oil  stock  has  failed, 
and  with  it  my  last  hope.  I  cannot  think  of  sending 
Sally  to  college. 

"Well,  Jack,  I  couldn't  spare  her  anyway." 

Dr.  Grayson  gave  an  impatient  gesture  at  his  wife's 
retort,  stepped  to  the  dining  room  and  seated  himself 
at  the  table. 

Sally  began  to  serve  him,  and  the  family  scattered. 
Jane  went  to  the  dishes,  while  three  of  the  other  girls 
went  upstairs  to  get  ready  for  a  dance. 

Affairs  moved  along  smoothly  in  the  Grayson  home 
for  two  weeks.  At  last  the  family  began  to  notice  a 
slight  nervousness  in  Jane's  manner.  She  would  drop 
everything,  even  Mrs.  Grayson's  best  china,  and  dash  to 
the  door  at  the  slightest  tinkle  of  the  bell,  and  would  not 
allow  any  of  the  family  to  get  the  mail  before  she  had 
inspected  it. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon  a  messenger  boy  rang  the  bell. 
Dr.  Grayson  was  stepping  to  the  door  to  open  it  when 
Jane  came  dashing  down  the  stairs,  threw  open  the  door 
and  received  a  special  delivery  letter  for  herself. 

Glancing  through  the  contents  she  gave  a  little  in- 
articulate cry. 

Soon  the  whole  family  gathered  around  her,  clamor- 
ing to  see  the  letter.  Then,  between  tears  and  laughter, 
she  tried  to  explain. 

"I've  got  a  position,  that's  all.  I  went  to  see  father's 
lawyer  because  I  felt  there  was  something  wrong/' 

She  turned  to  her  father  and  whispered,  "Mr.  Lang- 
don  told  me  about  the  stock,  Father,  and  he's  got  me  this 
position." 

"Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we're  all  going  to  do,"  she 
said  as  she  faced  the  family  with  the  air  of  a  general. 

"Here's  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  and  she  held  out  the 
letter. 

"Sally,  you  are  going  to  college,"  and  Jane's  lovely 
eyes  beamed  on  her  sister. 

"Jack,  you  are  going  to  wash  the  dishes ! 

"Tom,  you  are  going  to  work — to  get  a  job — do  you 
understand? 

"Rose,  and  Helen,  and  Mary,  you  are  going  to  help 
Mother.  It  may  cost  you  a  few  matinees,  but  I  guess 
you'll  survive. 

"And  Father,  you  are  going  to  stop  worrying.  Mr. 
Langdon  told  me  he  would  help  you  all  he  could,  and 
that  you'd  soon  be  on  your  feet  again." 

Jane  turned  her  sparkling  eyes  from  her  father  to 
Sally,  and  that  instant  was  grabbed  by  both  of  them 
simultaneously  and  squeezed  till  her  neck  hurt,  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  looked  on  with  wide  eyes  and  open 
mouths. 
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Wky 


is  a  Plumber? 


Ruth  Mary  Loftus,  College  IV 

%m  "*\JFE  has  its  expensive  and  ornamental  but 
■  /  necessary  evils  such  as  wrist  watches,  silk 
^^^jA  shirts  and  evening  gowns,  upon  which  much 
has  been  said  by  way  of  economic  reform. 
Yet  one  class  of  the  fore-mentioned  species  is  allowed  to 
propagate  and  to  feed  upon  the  public's  excess  change, 
and  this  parasite  is  none  other  than  the  weilder  of  the 
soldering  iron  and  suction  pump,  our  friend,  the 
plumber. 

His  method  of  procedure  in  fleecing  the  unwary  citi- 
zen is  planned  with  perfect  sequence  and  worked  out  by 
means  of  psychology  and  geometric  progression.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  patrons  are  charged  from  the  time 
the  plumber  leaves  the  shop  until  he  returns,  recording 
the  job  as  completed.  Therefore,  the  mechanic  in  ques- 
tion saunters  along  in  a  leisurely  manner,  stopping  con- 
veniently at  a  "thirst  parlor"  to  quench  desires  in  that 
line  or  to  increase  his  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  by 
chatting  with  the  indigo-robed  guardian  thereof.  In 
the  meantime  the  anxious  victims  are  forced  either  to 
abstain  from  water,  or,  should  the  pipe  have  burst,  to 
propel  some  sort  of  craft  through  the  various  rooms  of 
the  house,  dodging  the  submerged  furniture  while  they 
chant  some  little  ditty  to  the  gods  of  the  Nile,  or  softly 
render  the  "Barcarole"  from  the  "Tales  of  Hoffman," 
further  enhanced  by  a  gentle  dip  of  the  oar  in  Neapoli- 
tan fashion.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  should  a  cascade  of 
ice  adorn  the  pipe  in  question,  sleigh-bells  are  extremely 
appropriate,  and  the  barge  should  be  replaced  by  ice 
skates  and  skis.    After  all  possible  damage  is  done  the 
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plumber  arrives,  and  is  welcomed  with  as  much  joy  as 
Noah  displayed  at  the  safe  return  of  the  dove  to  the  Ark. 
He  extracts  the  implements  of  his  nefarious  trade  from 
his  kit,  and  after  a  half  hour's  tinkering,  accompanied 
by  various  endearing  terms  directed  at  the  stubborn 
little  pipe,  he  retires  to  appease  his  hunger.  Several 
hours  later  his  task  is  resumed,  and  by  quitting  time  (as 
per  union  regulations),  he  has  sufficient  damage  done 
to  insure  several  more  days  of  work. 

Should  there  be  a  stoppage  in  the  outside  sewer  trap, 
plan  on  having  Mr.  Plumber  as  your  house-guest  for  at 
least  three  months.  Immediately  upon  learning  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  exterior  portion  of  the  system,  a  frantic 
attempt  is  made  to  discover  just  how  much  of  the  yard 
can  be  dug  up  and  how  much  mud  can  be  carried  into 
the  house.  It  is  advisable  at  this  stage  to  equip  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  family  with  stilts.  Perchance 
sufferers  from  plumbing  trials  are  gullible  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  signs,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  hire  an  air  suc- 
tion sewer  cleaner,  whose  motto  is  "Don't  Dig."  Such 
a  one  is  indeed  foolish,  because  if  they  don't  dig  (up  your 
yard)  you  will  dig  (down  into  your  pocket),  so  what  is 
the  difference?  Such  workers  are  only  plumbers  in  dis- 
guise, and  you  are  placed  between  two  fires. 

Then,  last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  plumbing  in- 
spector sent  by  the  city  at  your  expense.  The  occupa- 
tion of  this  pompous  individual  seems  chiefly  to  be  pass- 
ing time  and  acting  as  a  background  for  the  plumber  to 
render  the  grand  finale  most  impressive,  because  the 
epilogue  (the  rendition  of  the  bill),  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  the  whole  an  extremely  lachrymose  character. 
At  any  rate,  this  legalized  highwayman  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  curious  youth  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
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gather  gleefully  about  the  excavation  which,  by  the  way, 
to  us,  resembles  a  grave,  the  resting-place  of  our  finan- 
cial hopes. 

The  home  life  of  the  average  plumber  is  said  to  be 
ideal,  since  free  from  the  care  and  worry  of  labor  he  can 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  his  family  in  peace  and  se- 
curity and  is  able  to  shower  on  them  every  luxury. 

So,  placing  plumbers  in  their  proper  category,  along 
with  policemen  and  smoke  inspectors,  we  ask  ourselves, 
"Why  is  a  plumber ?"  This  question  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer, unless  the  main  purpose  of  their  existence  is  to 
obtain  the  hard  earned  savings  of  the  average  citizen 
with  as  little  danger  and  effort  as  possible. 


HThe  S^allo^ 

Mary  Burks,  College  II 

The  swallow  is  crooning  her  young  to  rest, 

As  she  twitters  a  soft  lullaby; 
Her  wings  droop  protecting  her  little  nest, 
The  swallow  is  crooning  her  young  to  rest, 
A  haven  in  storm,  that  little  brown  breast 

Soothes  each  tiny  attempt  at  outcry — 
The  swallow  is  crooning  her  young  to  rest, 
As  she  twitters  a  soft  lullaby. 
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A  Matter  of  Business 

Kathryne  Skarry,  College  I 

KATY,  haven't  those  eggs  come  yet?"  screamed 
Miss  Maria  from  the  recess  of  the  small  pan- 
try. 

"No'm"  gulped  Katy,  swallowing  the  core 
of  her  apple  and  hastily  slipping  her  treasured  'The 
Lost  Pearl,  or  Captain  Hank's  Daughter"  into  the  bread 
box.    "But  'tis  shure  he'll  be  here  any  minute  now." 

"Any  minute,  indeed!  I  phoned  for  them  half  an 
hour  ago  and  they  are  not  here  yet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
young  fellow  is  around  here  often  enough  any  other 
time,  but  now  that  I'm  in  the  middle  of  a  cake  I  must 
stop  and  wait  for  eggs." 

"Shure  an'  mabe  he  was  a-fallin'  down,  Miss  Maria, 
and  went  back  for  more  eggs." 

"Fall  down,  indeed,  Katy!  The  idea!  Have  you  no 
more  respect  for  Mr.  Brendler  than  to  think  he  would 
keep  any  one  so  careless  in  his  service?  Mr.  Brendler  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  this  town,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  his  fault  that  I  am  forced  to  stand  here, 
with  my  cake  spoiling  before  my  eyes,  waiting  for  an 

egg." 

At  this  moment  a  youthful  voice  called  out  "Gro- 
ceries!" and  a  towsled-haired,  freckled-faced  youth  en- 
tered the  kitchen  door  and  deposited  a  bag  of  eggs  on  the 
table. 

"At  last!"  breathed  Miss  Maria,  emerging  from  the 
pantry  and  greedily  clutching  the  bag.  "I  suppose  you 
are  very  busy  at  the  store  at  this  hour,"  bestowing  a 
satirical  smile  upon  the  red-headed  grocery  boy. 
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"Yes'm,  I  guess  I  was  rather  busy,  Miss  Jenkins," 
grinned  Bobby,  with  a  wink  at  Katy,  "and  I  guess  I  had 
better  get  back  to  the  store  in  a  hurry.  Good  day,  m'am 
— so  long,  Katy!"  and  again  he  winked  at  Katy  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  preceding  conversation  took  place  in  the  large, 
roomy  kitchen  of  the  Jenkins'  home,  where  Miss  Maria, 
the  only  remaining  representative  of  the  Jenkins'  family, 
lived  with  the  little  Irish  girl-of-all-work,  Katy. 

Miss  Maria  was  all  that  an  intelligent,  well-meaning 
spinster  lady  of  forty  could  be.  She  was  chairman  of 
the  Mission  Aid  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Worth- 
while Sewing  Circle,  and  a  respected  member  of  the 
Children's  Welfare  Association,  the  Martinsburg  Ama- 
teur Theatricals,  and  the  Deschmidt  Botanical  Society. 

Nothing  that  happened  in  Martinsburg  escaped  Miss 
Maria's  notice.  No  one  entered  the  village  but  they 
were  numbered  among  Miss  Maria's  acquaintances.  On 
the  whole,  Miss  Maria  was  an  ideal  type  of  the  so-called 
walking  newspaper.  She  could  converse  with  one  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  Martinsburg  or  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

But  the  one  subject  that  Miss  Maria  conscientiously 
avoided  was  the  town  grocery  store.  If  this  subject  was 
being  discussed  she  would  quietly  withdraw  from  the 
conversation,  assume  an  air  of  haughty  reservation  and 
wait  until  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Some  said  it  was  because  she  disapproved  of  the  store; 
others,  that  she  approved  too  much,  but  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  Miss  Maria's  secret,  and  no  one  dared  question 
her. 

But  to  return  to  Miss  Maria,  whom  we  left  in  the 
kitchen.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  eggs  she  sent  Katy 
for  something  in  which  to  put  them,  and  began  to  empty 
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the  bag.  Miss  Maria  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  let  groceries  remain  in  the  bag, 
so  one  by  one  she  took  the  eggs  from  the  bag  and  laid 
them  with  utmost  care  into  the  dish.  However,  the  last 
egg  was  not  placed  with  the  rest,  but  was  carefully 
scrutinized  by  Miss  Maria.  On  it  was  written  in  fine 
but  legible  hand-writing:  "Will  be  there  about  eight- 
thirty — get  rid  of  the  old  lady/'  and  the  message  was 
signed  "B." 

Miss  Maria  looked  puzzled,  and  then  an  expression 
of  wondering  doubt  spread  over  her  countenance.  Could 
it  be  that  Mr.  Brendler  had  noticed  that  it  had  taken  her 
an  unusually  long  time  to  do  her  marketing  yesterday? 
Miss  Maria's  face  flushed  with  shame  for  a  moment.  But 
no — he  had  not  shown  her  his  usual  courtesy— yet — now 
that  she  thought  of  it,  he  had  been  unusually  pleasant 
yesterday.  To  think  she  hadn't  known.  What  would 
the  Martinsburg  population  say?  Mr.  Brendler,  a  pros- 
perous and  respected  widower,  and  Miss  Maria  Jenkins, 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  city! 

So  great  was  her  agitation  that  the  cake  was  entirely 
forgotten.  But  another  question  presented  itself.  How 
did  Mr.  Brendler  know  that  old  Mrs.  Gaines  was  going 
to  call  that  evening?  He  must  have  been  talking  with 
some  one  about  her.  How  interested  he  must  be  to  go 
to  so  much  trouble,  and  he  must  have  known,  or  else 
he  would  not  have  added,  "Get  rid  of  the  old  lady." 

Thus  ran  Miss  Maria's  thoughts.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  confide  in  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Dunn,  but  such  an 
event  in  one's  life  is  altogether  too  precious  to  share 
with  any  one. 

And  then  there  arose  another  question,  which  was  not 
easily  answered.  How  could  she  "get  rid"  of  old  Mrs. 
Gaines?  Mrs.  Gaines  was  a  widow  who  had  lost  her  two 
sons  in  the  war,  and  now  lived  alone  in  a  small  cottage. 
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Each  week  she  was  invited  to  dinner  by  some  member 
of  the  Thursday  Morning  Club,  who  had  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  be  exceptionally  nice  to  the  little  old  woman  who 
had  given  her  all  for  her  country,  and  this  particular 
week  was  Miss  Maria's  turn  to  entertain  Mrs.  Gaines. 

Miss  Maria  had  rather  enjoyed  the  old  lady's  visits, 
and  had  taken  a  special  delight  in  preparing  some  par- 
ticular dish  which  she  knew  would  please  her  guest,  but 
now  she  called  Katy,  left  the  preparation  of  the  meal  in 
her  hands,  and  went  to  her  room  to  contemplate  upon 
the  morning's  events. 

Katy,  at  the  call  of  Miss  Maria,  tore  herself  away  from 
her  dime  novel,  which  she  had  rescued  from  the  bread 
box,  and  went  into  the  pantry  to  take  up  Miss  Maria's 
unfinished  work. 

Judging  from  the  frown  on  Katy's  face  it  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  relish  this  sudden  caprice  of  Miss  Maria, 
but  she  set  about  her  work  with  a  good  will  while  Miss 
Maria  was  forming  and  discarding  plan  after  plan  of 
how  to  "get  rid"  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  and  when  her  guest  ar- 
rived she  had  conceived  no  plan  of  action. 

The  evening  passed  uneventfully.  The  dinner  was 
well  cooked  and  well  served.  Mrs.  Gaines  was  the 
easiest  of  guests  to  entertain,  and  Miss  Maria,  in  spite 
of  her  nervousness,  was  a  delightful  hostess  until  the 
bewitching  hour  grew  near.  She  had  hinted  that  she 
was  completely  worn  out  today,  that  her  head  had  been 
paining  her  terribly,  and  perhaps  she  needed  a  good 
night's  sleep,  which  remarks  were  received  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  by  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Gaines, 
who  enumerated  her  complete  list  of  remedies  for  head- 
aches and  wornout  constitutions,  but  never  a  word 
about  going  home. 

Miss  Maria  grew  fidgety  and  more  fidgety  until,  at 
about  twenty  minutes  past  eight  the  ringing  of  the  door- 
bell caused  her  to  almost  jump  out  of  her  chair. 
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With  ill-concealed  nervousness  she  opened  the  door 
and  ushered  a  very  business-like  man  into  the  room. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  disturbed  you,  Miss  Jenkins/' 
smiled  Mr.  Brendler,  after  the  usual  formalities,  "but  I 
wanted  to  see  you  on  some  business,  and  thought  this 
would  be  the  best  time  to  call." 

"Yes,  yes,"  stammered  Miss  Maria,  "we  are  always 
glad  to  have  our  friends  call,  and  if  your  business  is  pri- 
vate—perhaps— " 

"Just  go  right  on,  Mr.  Brendler,  don't  you  bother 
about  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gaines. 

"I  was  just  going  to  say,"  put  in  Miss  Maria,  "that 
Mrs.  Gaines  could  get  that  recipe  from  Katy  now  if  she 
wanted  to,  and  we  could  discuss  business  matters,"  and 
Miss  Maria's  face  flushed  crimson  as  she  cast  a  swift, 
sly  glance  toward  the  amiable  Mr.  Brendler. 

The  business-like  face  of  the  business-like  grocer  took 
on  an  expression  of  mingled  emotions.  "Indeed  not, 
Mrs.  Gaines,"  he  gasped,  when  he  found  himself 
able  to  speak.  I  am  very  fortunate  in  find- 
ing you  both  here.  You  know  I  have  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Good  Roads  Convention,  and  we  have 
just  begun  our  house-to-house  drive  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Martinsburg  highways,  and  while  I  was  in 
the  neighborhood  I  dropped  in  to  ask  how  much  you  are 
willing  to  contribute  for  the  beautification  of  our  little 
city." 

"Oh-h-h-h,"  gasped  Miss  Maria,  and  fell  into  the  chair 
behind  her. 

And  in  the  meantime  Bobby,  Katy's  freckle-faced 
lover,  was  out  in  the  kitchen  trying  to  defend  himself. 
"Well,  can't  you  see,  Katy,  I  couldn't  get  here  at  seven 
because  I  had  to  work  till  eight.  I  couldn't  see  you  to 
tell  you,  so  I  just  wrote  it  on  the  egg.  Don't  you  know 
mywritin?" 
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"OTkis  Is  a  Hard  Word  and  Who 
Can  Take  It?" 

A  her  a  F.  Fehlig,  College  I 

^^^^^^  ARY  was  seated  near  the  window  gazing 
Mm  down  on  the  budding  trees,  the  blooming 
^  M  ^  jonquils  and  the  sparkling  fountain  of  the 
court  in  old  St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  The 
sun,  streaming  through  the  window,  shone  on  her  head 
as  it  did  on  the  yellow  jonquils  below,  and  made  of  her 
as  dazzling  a  flower  in  her  poor  mother's  garden  as  was 
any  bloom  beneath  the  window  casement. 

Mary's  mother  was  lying  on  a  small  white  bed  await- 
ing the  decision  of  the  doctors. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  wait,  Mr.  Cant- 
well  and  a  physician  entered  the  room.  The  doctor 
went  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Cantwell,  but  Mary's  father  came  to 
the  window  and  in  an  underbreath  told  her  that  there 
was  only  one  chance,  and  it  lay  in  an  immediate  opera- 
tion. 

While  the  attending  physician  now  conferred  with 
Mr.  Cantwell  for  a  few  moments,  Mary,  for  whom  words 
were  impossible,  turned  to  gaze  again  out  of  the  win- 
dow down  on  the  peaceful  scene.  Scarcely  disturbing 
the  tranquility  of  the  garden,  a  procession  of  women, 
garbed  in  black,  with  white  veils  over  their  heads,  was 
passing  into  the  chapel,  for  it  was  noonday  and  the  An- 
gelus  was  pealing  forth  its  message  into  the  death-like 
silence. 

Suddenly  Mary's  face  grew  white.  "Could  it  be  pos- 
sible?" The  thought  had  never  before  entered  her  mind. 
Was  that  vacant  place  in  the  line  for  her?    It  could  not 
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be.  Then  before  her  came  the  vision  of  some  one  dear 
to  her,  some  one  around  whom  hung  all  her  hopes  and 
all  her  plans. 

"Mary!"  called  a  faint,  low  voice  from  the  bed. 

"What  is  it,  Mother?"  and  Mary  glided  quickly  to  her 
mother's  side. 

"Bring  me  a  glass  of  water,  dear." 

This  simple  interruption  strengthened  her,  and 
seemed  to  give  her  courage  for  the  combat. 

With  a  dying  mother  on  one  side,  and  a  future  of 
vague  uncertainty  on  the  other,  Mary  stood  as  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  Again  and  again  she  saw  the  digni- 
fied procession,  and  just  as  many  times  her  heart  was 
rent  by  another  and  different  picture.  She  gazed  once 
more  on  the  face  of  her  mother,  and  then  slipped  to  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  buried  her  face  in  the  covers  and  whis- 
pered in  a  choked  sob: 

"For  the  life  of  my  mother,  O  God — ."  She  paused, 
grew  faint,  but  soon  resumed  courage,  " — I  will  do  it." 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks  at  the  thought 
of  a  closed  book  in  her  life  which  she  must  lay  aside. 

The  operation  was  performed.  There  were  hopes. 
Mrs.  Cantwell  improved.  During  the  three  following 
weeks  her  strength  increased  wonderfully. 

April  was  dying,  and  the  few  remaining  jonquils  had 
unfolded  their  petals  unusually  wide  as  if  to  say,  "Fare- 
well, this  is  our  last  day  here." 

Within  the  hospital,  at  the  self  same  window,  Mary 
again  watched  the  garden  and  its  jonquils,  but  this  time 
she  was  not  alone.     Beside  her  was  a  young,  stalwart 
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and  handsome  man.  He  was  talking  earnestly.  "Your 
mother  will  be  well  enough  in  a  month,  Mary.  Can  it 
be  in  a  month?"  And  she  told  him  "Yes." 

For  some  reason  beyond  the  comprehension  of  phy- 
sicians, a  high  fever  developed  and  a  hurried  wasting 
away  of  the  patient  resulted. 

And  now  it  was  Saturday,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
Mary,  having  said  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  rose  from 
her  knees  and  went  to  look  out  of  the  window.  She  was 
somewhat  startled,  for  below  was  a  familiar  procession 
but — did  she  see  aright? — yes — she  was  not  blind — there 
was  no  vacant  place.    Another  had  been  chosen. 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Editor-in-chief Ruth  Mary  Loftus,  '21 

Associate  Editors .Leone  Garvey,  '21 

"  "         Ernestine  Zavisch,  '21 

Catherine    O'Reilly,  '21 

Jessie    Hurley,  '21 

Exchange  Editor  Frances  Probst,  '22 

Just  Among  Ourselves  Marie  Haenni,  '22 

Near  and  Far Madeleine  McShane,  '22 

EDITORIAL 

Our  Lea^e  Taking 

OFT  in  our  primary  school  days,  when  letter- 
writing  was  the  occupation  of  the  hour,  we 
were  cautioned  and  even  threatened  with 
dire  calamity  if  we  used  the  life-saver,  "I  take 
my  pen  in  hand."  Now,  as  we  pen  our  farewell  editorial, 
the  impending  incapability  of  using  the  phrase  or  of  put- 
ting it  into  action  for  editorial  purposes,  assails  us  most 
forcibly.  With  all  due  respect  to  Cincinnatus,  who  was 
delighted  to  substitute  the  plow  for  the  sword,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was  either  bored  to  death 
in  camp  or  that  the  meals  there  were  too  coarse  for  his 
cultivated  Roman  taste.  We  refer  to  the  forementioned 
gentleman  because  there  exists  a  certain  similarity  (ex- 
cluding entirely  our  conclusions),  since  necessity  forces 
us  to  abandon  the  tool  of  our  office,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  reputed  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  substitute  in  its 
stead  the  badges  of  domestic  pursuit.    Far  be  it  from  us 
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to  despise  those  tasks  commonly  known  as  domestic 
since  such  will  be  the  field  of  our  endeavor,  but  con- 
fidentially, "editorialing"  is  so  much  more  elevating  if 
one  can  successfully  produce  an  editorial. 

We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  consideration  that  never 
again  can  we  air  our  views  on  the  questions  of  the  mo- 
ment or  appeal  to  our  fellow-students  to  support  some 
college  activity  or  movement.  Alas,  never  again  can  we 
pay  our  respects,  in  sarcastic  and  ironical  terms,  to  the 
staff  without  endangering  our  life,  since  the  protecting 
cloak  of  our  editorial  authority  has  slipped  from  our 
shoulders. 

We  trust  that  our  successor,  the  new  editor,  will  feel 
the  thrill  of  pride  which  we  have  experienced  with  each 
edition  of  the  college  magazine,  proclaiming  as  it  does, 
to  the  outside  world  the  standard  of  Loretto's  scholar- 
ship. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  mak- 
ing the  Lorettine  a  success  in  the  past  four  years  during 
which  we  have  served  as  assistant  editor  and  editor-in- 
chief. 

This  passing  of  our  editorship  causes  us  to  allow  our 
fancy  to  picture  that  awful  sorrow  which  must  have 
rent  the  very  souls  of  our  greatest  geniuses  and  the  lesser 
lights  as  they  plied  the  pen  for  their  swan  song  of  let- 
ters. It  is  with  these  in  a  slight  degree  (being  utterly 
incapable  of  anything  more),  that  we  feel  a  kinship  and 
sympathy  as  we  bid  farewell  to  the  "Lorettine,"  the  Staff 
and  the  Readers;  and  we  hope  that  in  years  to  come  the 
"Lorettine"  may  reach  the  zenith  of  success  in  the  field 
of  college  journalism. 
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A  Series  of  Jubilees 

%*m^^*~  ORETTO  was  given  this  summer  the  joy  of 
M  r  congratulating  three  Silver  Jubilarians,  to 
■  A  each  one  of  whom  she  is  indebted  in  a  very 
■^^^  ^%  special  way:  His  Grace  of  St.  Louis,  Arch- 
bishop Glennon ;  Reverend  Mother  M.  Praxedes  Carty, 
Superior  General  of  the  Loretto  Order,  and  Reverend 
Doctor  Souvay,  C.  M.,  Vice-President  of  Kenrick  Sem- 
inary and  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  college. 

The  Lorettines  were  well  represented  at  the  celebra- 
tions which  took  place  at  the  New  Cathedral,  at  the 
Loretto  Mother-House,  Kentucky,  and  at  Kenrick.  The 
college  girls  were  less  fortunate,  and  few  of  them  were 
able  to  attend  the  three  ceremonies.  But  they  take  read- 
ily the  opportunity  of  joining  the  Lorettine  staff  and  ex- 
tending their  hearty  congratulations  to  each  of  the 
Jubilarians;  to  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Glennon,  the 
builder  not  only  of  the  most  magnificent  cathedral  in 
the  country,  but  also  of  a  system  in  education  which  has 
greatly  increased  the  opportunities  of  Catholic  youth, 
namely,  the  free  Catholic  high  schools;  the  pastor  whose 
encouragement  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  purpose  as  a  Catholic  woman's  college;  to 
Rev.  Mother  Praxedes,  the  Superior  whose  leadership 
has  kept  her  Order  abreast  with  every  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  its  special  work;  our  teachers'  mother, 
whose  kind  interest  has  never  failed  us;  to  Reverend 
Doctor  Souvay,  the  teacher  whom  Loretto  College 
deems  it  a  great  privilege  to  count  among  its  faculty, 
and  a  still  greater  honor  to  number  among  its  friends. 

We  share  in  the  joy  which  fills  Heaven  on  the  day  of 
the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  spent  in  administer- 
ing a  sacred  office — whether  of  chief  pastor  of  souls,  or 
head  of  a  religious  order,  or  educator  of  priests — work 
generously  done  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on 
earth  and  His  Glory  in  Eternity. 
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Commencement  Notes 

COMMENCEMENT  Week  was  solemnized  at 
the  College  with  the  dignity  expected  of  a 
college  graduation.  The  exercises  opened  on 
May  31st  with  a  solemn  High  Mass  at  which 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  President  of  Kenrick  Sem- 
inary, was  celebrant.  Very  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Palmer, 
C.  SS.  R.,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
was  deacon,  and  Very  Rev.  Anselm  Secor,  C.  P.,  Rector 
of  the  Passionist  Retreat,  Normandy,  Mo.,  subdeacon. 
Very  Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of  the 
Missouri  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  preached  the 
inspiring  Baccalaureate  Sermon  published  in  the  first 
part  of  this  magazine. 

We  copy  from  the  "Fleur  de  Lis,"  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity newspaper,  the  following  account  of  the  dramatic 
presentation  given  by  the  Senior  class  on  May  the  29th. 
which  was  the  first  feature  of  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises: 

"Two  new  plays  written  by  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Louis  University,  were  produced  by  the  senior  stu- 
dents of  the  expression  department  of  Loretto  College 
under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Anna  McClain  Sanky,  last 
Sunday  night  in  the  newly  equipped  theater  of  the  col- 
lege at  Webster.  The  costumes  and  stage  effects  for  the 
plays  were  designed  by  Dugald  Stewart  Walker  of  New 
York. 

'  'Rainbow  Gold/  a  fantasy  in  one  act  set  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  which  deals  with  the  fanciful  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  offers  many  opportuni- 
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ties  for  brilliant  stage  effects.  The  other  play,  'Blind 
Sight,'  is  laid  in  a  convent  garden  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  reveals  the  truer  sight  of  a  blind  novice.,, 

Rainboxtf  Gold 

Cast  of  Characters 

Will-o-the-Wisp    Ruth    Mary    Loftus 

Aurea Leone  Garvey 

Lady  Superba Jessie  Hurley 

Ardoris   Ernestine  Zavisch 

Divitas Catherine  O'Reilly 

Cupido Frances  Probst 

Gaudia Evarista  Cotter 

Scene — Land  of  the  Rainbow's  End 


Blind  Sight 


Cast  of  Characters 

Mother  Bridget Catherine  O'Reilly 

Dara  (a  novice) Ernestine  Zavisch 

Sister  Columba   Jessie  Hurley 

Bard  (King  of  Leinster) R.  M.  Loftus 

Scene — Convent  Garden 
Time — Fifth  Century,  A.  D. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  29th,  Mother  Edith  enter- 
tained the  Rev.  Professors  and  the  College  girls  with  a 
banquet  at  which  the  College  graduates  were  guests  of 
honor.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  M.  S.  Ryan,  C.  M.,  President  of 
Kenrick  Seminary,  honored  the  College  by  his  pres- 
ence. The  toasts  to  the  graduates,  delivered  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  class  and  some  of  the  reverend  guests, 
voiced  a  touch  of  the  melancholy  which  mingled  in  the 
joy  at  this  reunion — for  the  graduates,  the  last  at  the 
College,  and  for  all  of  us,  the  last  at  which  the  school 
was  just  as  "it  used  to  be." 
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The  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  June  ist,  Class  Day  of 
'21,  saw  the  final  edition  of  the  Commencement  Herald, 
an  original  and  clever  way  of  presenting  the  usual  Class 
Day  program.  On  the  Staff:  Editor-in-Chief,  Leone 
Garvey;  Associated  Press,  Ruth  Mary  Loftus;  Society 
Editor,  Ernestine  Zavisch;  Personals  and  Want  Ads, 
Catherine  O'Reilly;  Dramatic  Editor,  Jessie  Hurley. 
The  Herald  was  most  popular  among  the  college  girls 
and  relatives  of  the  graduates,  for  it  brought  back  to  all 
of  us  many  memories  of  the  unequaled  good  times  of 
college  years.  We  are  thankful  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  '21  for  the  rare  privilege  which  was  given  to  us  of  go- 
ing through  their  files.  After  the  class  of  '22,  now  the 
staff  of  the  Herald,  had  received  the  management  of  the 
paper,  we  passed  to  the  campus,  where  the  '21  memorial 
ivy  was  planted  by  Mother  Edith  and  the  members  of 
the  class.  The  Ivy  Poem  was  read  by  Ruth  Mary 
Loftus.  The  ceremony  of  changing  the  tassels  with 
singing  of  the  tassel  song,  followed;  the  Seniors  were 
the  only  active  characters  of  the  performance.  We  were 
content  to  gaze  at  them  thoughtfully,  or  otherwise,  as 
they  passed  by  each  one  of  us  and  turned  the  tassel  of 
our  scholastic  cap  according  to  our  new  dignity;  as  a 
result  of  this  operation  we  found  ourselves  a  year  older, 
and  the  Class  Day  exercises  were  brought  to  an  end. 

At  last,  June  the  2nd,  the  long  expected  Commence- 
ment Day  was  here.  The  college  chapel,  beautifully  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion,  was  filled  with  a  goodly  attend- 
ance of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduates.  The 
college  girls,  unusually  sedate  and  dignified,  took  their 
places  on  either  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  The  graduates, 
walking  in  single  file,  preceded  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Glennon  and  the  assistant  priests,  among  whom  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Corcoran,  C.  M.,  of  the  college  faculty,  who  de- 
livered the  eloquent  address  to  the  graduates  which  our 
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readers  will  be  privileged  to  find  in  this  issue.  Dr.  Cor- 
coran read  the  college  formula  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, both  in  Latin  and  English,  and  the  names  of  the 
graduates:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Sister  Mary  Leo  Kirk, 
Misses  Leone  Garvey,  Ruth  Mary  Loftus,  Catherine 
O'Reilly  and  Ernestine  Zavisch;  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Home  Economics,  Miss  Jessie  Hurley.  The  graduates 
walked  up  to  the  sanctuary,  where  they  received  their 
diplomas  and  the  hoods,  insignia  of  their  new  dignity, 
from  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Glennon.  A  charming 
talk  delivered  by  His  Grace,  which  we  regret  to  be  un- 
able to  publish,  followed  the  conferring.  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  closed  this  impressive  religious 
ceremony.  A  reception  followed,  at  which  the  gradu- 
ates received  the  congratulations  of  His  Grace,  their 
teachers,  relatives,  schoolmates  and  numerous  friends. 
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Commencement  Items 

The  following  was  gleaned  from  the  last  meeting  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  "The  Commencement  Herald" : 

Miss  Garvey  (Reads)  : 

^k^kJT^f  E>  tne  editorial  staff  of  "The  Commence- 

^  ^f  I  ment  Herald,"  greet  you,  dear  readers, 
^^^^r  on  this,  the  occasion  of  our  final  edition 
of  that  worthy  sheet.  The  years  of  our 
regime  have  been  very  pleasant,  thanks  to  your  co- 
operation and  interest.  We  have  tried  to  put  into  it  our 
most  worthy  efforts,  and  it  is  truly  with  the  utmost  re- 
gret that  we  hand  over  the  paper  to  the  future  owners, 
the  Class  of  '22. 

We  point,  not  without  pride,  to  the  clean,  wholesome 
philosophy  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  our 
paper,  and  especially  to  our  ethics,  which  it  has  often 
been  insinuated,  is  a  compilation  all  our  own.  Various 
other  remarks  of  like  order  have  been  whispered  about 
us,  and  not  perhaps  without  reason,  but  let  us  make  it 
understood  for  the  last  time,  that  we  have  never  pre- 
tended perfection,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  always  real- 
ized our  human  frailties,  and  have  depended  on  our  read- 
ers to  make  allowances  for  us. 

High  scholarship  has  always  been  our  endeavor,  but 
far  be  it  from  us  to  mention  our  success  in  this  regard; 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  more  modest  and  maidenly  to 
leave  that  decision  with  you,  dear  readers.  In  this  re- 
gard we  might  refer  you  to  our  files,  where  you  will  find 
the  quarterly  reports  of  every  member  of  the  staff. 

Ours  has  been  a  unique  task,  for  we  were  really  the 
first  incorporated  owners  of  this  paper.  We  purchased 
it  from  one  lone  person  who  handled  it  extraordinarily 
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well  and  set  a  high  standard  for  us  to  follow.  To  us  fell 
the  establishing  of  precedents  and  traditions  that  have 
become  a  part  of  the  very  soul  of  the  paper,  and  as  our 
task  is  nearing  completion,  we  feel  satisfied  we  have 
been  the  originators  of  a  few  little  plans  that  will  always 
be  identical  with  this  sheet. 

It  has  not  been  all  work  with  us  in  the  years  we  have 
edited  "The  Herald/'  for  we  were  wise  to  know  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jill  a  dull  girl,  and  so  we  have, 
judiciously,  we  think,  interwoven  a  social  side  in  with 
the  workaday  side  of  our  editorial  lives.  Thus  we  have 
kept  ourselves  from  becoming  sobersides  and  blue  stock- 
ings, and  are  normal,  study-loving,  pleasure-loving  girls, 
perfectly  balanced  creatures,  you  see. 

In  conclusion  we  might  say  that  we  have  written  our 
part  and  are  passing  on  to  another  field  of  endeavor. 
We  have  done  our  best,  and  if  there  are  any  mistakes 
please  remember  that  we  are  very  young  and  had  much 
to  learn.  We  have  learned  much  in  the  past  four  years, 
but  we  realize  that  there  is  much  more  to  learn  in  the 
world  in  which  we  are  so  soon  to  take  our  places.  In 
order  that  you  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  of  our 
sheet,  we  are  going  to  permit  you  to  go  over  our  files, 
an  unusual  privilege,  you  must  admit. 

Miss  Loftus,  I  notice  that  your  wire  is  working  unusually  well 
this  morning,  as  in  fact  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past  four  years. 
Will  you  please  read  us  its  record  of  all  you  have  received  in  these 
years  ? 

Miss  Loftus  (Reads)  : 

Four  Tears  Journey  at  an  End 

And  now  the  goal  is  reached.  That  roseate  peak  of 
ambition  luring  on  twelve  timorous  Freshmen,  four 
years  ago,  has  been  scaled,  and  its  summit  attained. 
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Katy  Liz — "I'll  bet  I've  turned  my  ankle  about  one  hundred 
times  in  reaching  that  summit/' 

On  that  first  misty  dawn  of  our  college  life,  the  vista 
appeared  vague  and  its  termination  impossible  of 
achievement,  as  we  gazed  down  the  avenues,  "Logic," 
"Greek,"  "Psychology,"  "Metaphysics"  and  such  like. 

We  were  awed,  the  tremendousness  of  our  undertaking 
appalled  us  as  we  beheld  the  countless  declivities,  roar- 
ing streams,  and  dense  underbrush  with  which  our  edu- 
cational way  was  encumbered.  Yet  bravely,  but  with 
cautious  tread  we  set  forth  on  this  unknown  but  pre- 
scribed path  even  to  the  first  milestone  and  passing 
through  a  high  wicket  gate  over  which  was  an  arch  bear- 
ing the  fiery  word,  "Exams,"  we  rested  in  the  delightful 
villa,  "Vacation."  Each  stage  of  the  journey  was  sim- 
ilar to  this  virgin  trip  except  that  our  footsteps  became 
more  firm  and  our  pace  more  rapid  as  we  neared  the  end. 

Kay  Liz — "But,  it  hasn't  been  rough  enough  to  knock  off  any  of 
my  excess  flesh." 

Some  deserted  these  educational  highways  and  sought 
their  ends  along  other  lanes  and  routes,  so  that  today 
the  pilgrims  assembled  to  receive  the  prize  number 
only  five. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  this  educational  journey  was  the  attitude  of  both 
travelers  and  guides.  The  former  entered  upon  their 
journey  apparently  well  equipped  with  the  regulation 
High  School  "impedimenta,"  only  to  discover  how  in- 
adequate such  luggage  really  was  and  would  prove  to  be 
in  the  future.  This  realization  produced  a  certain  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  usually  overdeveloped  "ego,"  a 
tendency  towards  constraint,  which  was  gradually 
superseded  by  that  security,  mental  and  moral,  which 
only  knowledge  acquired  by  assiduous  application  can 
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impart.  The  guides,  or  professors,  as  they  are  called, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  radiated  the  tolerant  atti- 
tude which  might  be  summed  up  as,  "well  really  you 
have  some  brains."  And  by  a  secret  and  unanimous  vote 
we  agreed  that  in  spite  of  the  mental  emphasis  on  the 
word  "some,"  the  fore-mentioned  assumption  is  an  in- 
centive to  continue. 

Speaking  of  incentives  recalls  that  graduation  of  two 
years  ago  when  one  ambitious  maid,  after  diligently 
seeking  attained  that  goal  which  we  have  about  reached. 
She  generously  bestowed  unstinted  advice  and  encour- 
agement to  us  plodding  along  behind  her  but  using  her 
footprints  as  guides,  and  with  each  imprint  gaining  new 
impetus. 

Today  we  experience  that  thrill  of  the  victor  and  that 
glow  of  satisfaction  which  is  attendant  upon  a  task  well 
done.  We  are  happy  to  have  succeeded,  and  thankful  to 
those  who  have  guided  us  to  the  successful  consumma- 
tion of  our  "four  years'  journey." 

Miss  Garvey — "Miss  Zavisch,  what  have  you  found  in  the  So- 
ciety files  ?" 

Miss  Zavisch  (Reads  Society  Columns) 

Ruth — "That  will  make  a  splendid  column.  Regular  society 
belles,  those  college  girls."     (All  laugh.) 

Leone — "Now  that's  settled.  Still  we  need  an  interview  to  bal- 
ance things.    Haven't  we  interviewed  any  prominent  person  lately?" 

Ruth — "Well,  I  have  just  one  interview  with  the  most  important 
person  of  the  hour,  who  makes  some  startling  disclosures."  (Reads)  : 
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Startling  Disclosures  b})  a  Composite  Senior 

She,  the  composite  Senior,  was  really  startled,  not  as 
the  proverbial  faun  rudely  disturbed  at  its  verdant  re- 
past, but  rather  that  any  one  should  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  wish  a  cross-section  of  the  sensational  gyra- 
tions which  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  that  biologic- 
ally important  portion  of  the  brain,  the  cortex. 

When  first  I  met  this  fair  student  she  was  garbed  be- 
comingly and  decidedly  contrary  to  my  impression  of  a 
self-acknowledged  penniless  Senior.  She  was  attired  in 
a  tan  and  blue  plaid  skirt  beneath  which  could  be  seen 
trim  silken-clad  ankles  and  dainty  feet  encased  in  brown 
suede  oxfords.  Her  blouse  was  a  combination  of  melon 
and  white  georgette  which  brought  out  distinctly  her 
brunette  type.  Evidently  the  temperature  was  not  the 
required  sixty-seven  degrees,  as  she  had  a  tan  silk  scarf 
thrown  across  her  shoulders.  Her  only  ornaments  were 
a  pair  of  large  pearl  earrings  and  a  comb  studded  with 
blue  stones.  I  learned  that  the  earrings  were  indispens- 
able. 

However,  when  the  fair  damsel  realized  that  she  was 
to  be  interviewed  she  fled  precipitately  to  don  fitting  at- 
tire, namely,  cap  and  gown  and  her  Senior  pin.  Strange 
to  say  that  with  these  exterior  badges  of  scholarship  her 
vocabulary  was  transformed  from  the  intelligible  ver- 
nacular to  a  sort  of  Johnsonian  dialect  which  fairly 
reeked  of  dusty  tomes  and  age-old  parchments. 

I  was  astonished  at  her  views  of  life  in  general,  which 
she  was  entirely  capable  of  discussing  since  her  untiring 
efforts  had  been  concentrated  on  Biology,  Ethics  and 
Political  History.  (Parenthetically  she  thought  all  poli- 
ticians were  "such  dear  boys"  and  Pragmatism  was 
ideally  unintelligible.)    Yet  concerning  the  rougher  side 
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of  her  terrestrial  existence,  namely  College,  her  admis- 
sions and  statements  were  heart-rending. 

She  acknowledged  verbosely,  that  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  Collegiate  undertakings  she  was  overpowered 
by  the  stupenduous  vacuum  already  existing  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  her  corporeal  structure,  which 
vacuum  in  boy  English  is  equivalent  to  "We  don't  know 
nothinV  Emphatically  she  confirmed  the  dire  state- 
ment that  College  should  really  be  spelled  W-O-R-K, 
and  each  letter  capitalized. 

The  responsibilities  and  adjustments  necessary  to  live 
without  too  frequently  conjugating  the  verb  "neco" 
(meaning  not  tooth-paste,  but  I  kill)  seemed  to  be  the 
dominant  strain  in  her  dirge. 

Notwithstanding  she  admitted  that  her  outlook  on 
life  was  decidedly  broadening  and  that  she  had  learned 
to  appreciate  the  praiseworthy  traits  of  her  fellow-labor- 
ers. Indeed,  she  had  become  so  analytical  and  so  tol- 
erant in  this  respect  that  she  had  discovered  three  de- 
cidedly laudible  traits  in  one  of  her  companions.  She 
(the  companion)  never  appeared  without  a  perfect  mar- 
cel, she  always  sat  on  her  bed,  and  even  went  so  far  in 
the  practice  of  virtue  as  to  mend  her  hose  rather  than 
artistically  apply  shoe  polish. 

"O  temperature,  oh  more  ice"  she  exclaimed  (without 
the  slightest  apology  to  Cicero)  when  the  subject  of 
College  Offices  was  mentioned.  Strength  of  character 
and  a  Jess  Willard  reach  was  all  that  any  maid  needed 
to  hold  office  if  she  was  sufficiently  crafty.  Why  weren't 
there  bricks  on  every  floor?  To  hold  the  doors  in  times 
of  peace  and  war — well,  the  war  is  over,  so  forget  it. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  is 
hard  "to  be  women."     "One's  pet  illusions  burst  like  a 
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toy  balloon  or  like  a  test  tube  at  365  in  the  shade/'  she 
said.  Alas,  she  by  bitter  experience  had  learned  three 
hard  facts: 

1.  French  beds  are  not  comfortable  and  often  cause 
unladylike  mutterings  more  or  less  Sibylline  since  they 
are  known  only  to  the  Sibyl  and  her  boon  compan- 
ions. 

2.  Private  property  and  ownership  "ain't"  in  board- 
ing school.  Satellites  have  a  magnetic  power  of  attract- 
ing wearing  apparel  as  well  as  being  attracted  to  the 
owners  thereof. 

3.  (The  most  pitiful.)  All  men  are  illusions  and 
elusive.  And  we  all  want  what  we  can't  have,  "n'est-ce- 
pas?"    (She  had  taken  French.) 

Our  confidential  chat  was  interrupted  by  a  bell  which 
summoned  this  entertaining  creature  to  the  "Methods 
of  Education."  "Something  about  a  platform  which  fell 
down,"  she  murmured  as  she  rushed  down  the  corridor 
and  disappeared. 

Despite  editorial  exaggeration  I  found  her  a  gay,  in- 
telligent young  person,  with  high  ideals,  genuine 
scholarship  and  above  all  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Jessie — "Talking  of  French  beds,  wasn't  it  under  a  French  bed 
you  ate  those  stolen  bananas  ?" 

Ernie — "No,  under  a  threat  of  being  expelled." 

Ruth — "Miss  Editor,  I  think  I  have  an  article  here  you  might  be 
able  to  use." 

Leone — "Let's  have  it." 

(Reads)  : 

Marvelous  Adventure 

College  life  is  expected  to  disclose  many  unusual  ex- 
periences, and  those  encountered  by  the  Class  of  '21 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  type  in  any  respect. 
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Our  Freshman  year  opened  auspiciously  with  the 
street  car  strike. 

Ernie — "How  come  you  all  to  emphasize  that?  Seems  to  me  as 
though  they're  always  on  a  strike  between  St.  Louis  and  Webster." 

First  we  stormed,  gradually  became  resigned,  and 
after  a  week  watched  with  awe  the  approach  of  a  Man- 
chester car. 

If  this  was  bad,  what  of  that  memorable  "Flu"  quar- 
antine? We  were  actually  campus-bound  for  five  long 
weeks,  and  learned  to  appreciate  fully  the  sentiments  of 
the  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  We  were  obliged  to  devise 
some  means  of  passing  our  time,  and  the  result  was  Five 
Hundred  and  Bunco  parties,  spreads  and  the  formation 
of  Theta  Beta  and  Mu  Lambda  Gamma  Societies. 

Katy  Liz — "Yes,  I  played  cards  so  much  I  became  card  bored." 

As  the  weeks  wore  on  our  calm  stoicism  gave  way  to 
wild  despair  when  the  hot  water  gave  out  and  Katie  Liz 
took  to  composing  parodies 

Katy  Liz — "No  wonder  I  took  to  composing  when  my  slumbers 
were  disturbed  by  bricks  in  my  bed." 

and  we  all  wore  camphor  balls.  When  a  general  assem- 
bly was  called  the  result  was  over-powering.  Tricks  of 
all  sorts  were  in  order,  and  no  one  who  experienced  this 
involuntary  imprisonment  will  ever  forget  Frau's  beans. 
This  supply  of  Heinz's  fifty-seventh  variety  was  shifted 
from  room  to  room  until  a  self-ap,pointed  board  of 
health  intervened  and  consigned  it  to  its  proper  place. 

Each  of  the  succeeding  years,  even  as  these,  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  dances,  picnics,  Christmas,  Hal- 
lowe'en and  mid-semester  frolics  and  a  never  to  be  for- 
gotten mock  wedding,  followed  by  a  realistic  revel  in 
"the  Suite." 

Jessie — "And  those  slumber  parties.  Will  you  ever  forget  Frau's 
Declaration  of  Independence?" 
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Then  those  theatricals,  so  full  of  amusing  episodes 
upon  which  we  look  with  pleasure.  Never  can  our  tin- 
encased  France  and  Britain,  a  voiceless  Russian  mob  or 
those  she-male  lovers  of  our  Shakespearean  productions 
fade  from  our  memories. 

Ruth — "Katy  Liz,  isn't  there  a  file  you'd  like  to  destroy,  the  no- 
tice of  the  Chinese  Nightingale?" 

Katy  Liz — "Yes,  indeed,  that's  the  night  I  lost  my  main  sup- 
port." 

This  mention  of  lovers  conjures  up  many  side-split- 
ting scenes  of  a  romantic  nature,  for  romances  were  not 
lacking  in  our  college  days. 

Ernie — "We  did  acquire  quite  a  few  trophies." 

With  each  new  male  acquisition  some  fair  damsel 
mentally  bore  the  customary  orange  blossoms  while  at- 
tired in  the  various  pastel  shades,  with  measured  tread 
we  followed  her  up  aisle  to  meet  an  unknown  groom. 
How  often  in  our  imagined  future  did  we  bid  farewell  to 
Katy  Liz,  Jessie  and  Frau  as  they  left  for  the  convent! 
But  such  day  dreams  were  only  interpolations  in  the 
general  plan  of  the  day.  We  had  to  deal  with  Student 
Government,  Mob  Psychology,  Social  Science  trips  and 
Ethic  seminars. 

However,  our  greatest  thrill  of  all  was  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  the  return  from  France  of  our  boys  of 
the  128th  and  138th  divisions,  during  which  Katy  Liz 
became  so  intoxicated  with  joy  that  she  rushed  out  and 
purchased  a  battle-scarred  hat  at  a  fire  sale  for  $1.44, 
which  has  since  joined  the  collection  of  college  curios. 

Ruth — "Here  are  a  number  of  accounts  we  can't  use.  They're 
not  passed  by  the  national  board  of  censorship.  Besides,  we  want 
to  keep  up  our  good  "rep"  with  the  faculty." 

Leone — "There's  one  column  of  space  not  filled,  can  any  one 
help  out  ?" 
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Ruth — "Yes,  with  apologies  to  Pepys,  I'll  add  some  sensational 
revelations  to  our  paper." 

(Reads)  : 

Sensational  Revelation 

Received  cap  and  gown  (much  to  our  discomfort). 
Were  greeted  with  sensational  revelations.  Met  Bunny, 
small  child,  with  much  genius,  but  more  will  power. 
Talked  with  Kit  McCabe,  the  Latin  scholar,  who  said 
hat  ornaments  reached  the  men.  Katy  Liz  gets  a  one- 
horse  shay. 

Frau,  old  dear  (native  of  K.  C).  Kept  green  silk 
gown  in  moth  balls.  Took  it  forth  mid  much  applause. 
Threatened  with  scarlet  fever.  So  to  Scruggs  and  peace 
of  mind.  Met  Stella  (checker  champion  and  Mannikin). 
Left  us  suddenly.    Ernie  takes  Greek. 

Much  excitement  caused  by  Freshmen.  Betook  us  to 
private  boudoir.  Saw  Jessie  and  Janet  becurled.  Fled 
in  haste.  Heard  also  that  Leone,  our  Juno,  abjures 
men. 

Alack!  Father  Barr  receives  letter  wherein  he  is  as- 
signed to  Denver.  Student  government  meets  to  pass 
Campus  bill.  Jessie  takes  up  Milton.  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy cause  firemen  to  ask  for  eight-hour  day.  Then 
to  a  supper  whereat  Mother  Edith  gave  Senior  pins,  and 
so  to  graduation. 


Affiliations  of  Loretto  Heigkts  College 

The  college  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  high- 
est affiliations:  the  Catholic  University,  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  De  Paul  University.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  accepts  its  credits  without  examina- 
tion, and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  by  unanimous 
vote,  has  put  it  on  the  list  of  standard  colleges  with  the 
right  to  give  the  Teacher's  State  Certificate. 
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First  Conferring  of  Degrees 

at  Loretto  Heights  College 

Miss  Mary  Hayden,  the  First  Graduate 

Commencement  Week 

^^*^  HE   first   Commencement   Week   of   Loretto 
M    ^^    Heights  College  began  with  the  Class  Day 

^      W    Exercises  which  took  place  in   the   College 
^^^^     Auditorium,  Saturday,  May  28th.     The  fol- 
lowing program  was  presented: 

PROGRAM  I 
Part  I 

OTKe  Ladies  Speak  at  Last 

(Nonsense  Sketch) 

DRAMATIS    PERSONAE 

Lady  Mackbeth Catherine  Byrne 

Juliet Erin  La  Bissoniere 

Portia Helen  Hyland 

Ophelia Surilda  Wilson 

Scene — A  Water-Cure  Establishment  on  Lake  Lucerne 
Part  II 

Selections Loretto  Heights  Orchestra 

The  Class  Greeting Mary  Hayden 

Chorus  "Loretto" 

The  Class  History Mary  Hayden 

Violin — Guitarerro Bernice  McGroarty 

Chorus Local  Lilt 

The  Class  Colors Catherine  Byrne 

Vocal — (a)  Where  Roses  Blow 

(b)   Me  and  My  Little  Banjo Ida  Uerling 

Floral  Tribute  to  Class Erin  La  Bissoniere 

Chorus College  Song 

Words  by  Mary  Hayden 

The  Class  Prophecy Monica  Hayden 

Valedictory   Mary  Hayden 
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After  the  first  part,  came  the  Academic  Procession. 
To  the  strains  of  a  stately  march,  white-robed  girls 
holding  aloft  beautiful  green  palms  passed  down  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  auditorium,  then  crossed  the  palms 
on  high,  forming  a  long  extended  Arch  of  Triumph 
under  which  the  Collegians  in  Cap  and  Gown,  headed  by 
Miss  Mary  Hayden,  first  graduate,  in  whose  honor  the 
arch  was  raised,  filed  on  to  the  stage  amidst  prolonged 
applause. 

Every  number  of  the  interesting  program  was  given 
with  that  artistic  finish  which  has  become  proverbial  of 
the  plays  and  entertainments  at  Loretto  Heights.  Dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Valedictory,  there  was  scarcely  a 
dry  eye  in  the  audience,  loving  tribute  to  the  sweet  girl 
graduate  of  whom  Loretto  is  so  proud. 


Memory's  Picture — A  Valedictory 

Long  years  ago  I  dreamed  of  all  the  joys  this  day  would  bring, 
And  how  my  happy  soul  would  dance,  and  how  my  heart  would 

sing. 
I've  pictured  its  glad  dawning  full  many  a  fleeting  year, 
And  now,  oh !  can  it  be  a  trance,  or  is  it  really  here  ? 

Tis  here,  and  that  sweet  dream  I  dreamed,  has  now  at  last  come 

true. 
The  picture  that  I've  painted,  in  colors  bright  and  darker  hue 
Would  not  move,  perhaps,  an  old  Italian  painter's  heart, 
For  'tis  not  an  artist's  masterpiece,  but  my  own  hard-studied  art. 

Four  years  ago  I  started  it — the  canvas  broad  and  white, 

The  palette  new  and  shining,  tubes  of  pigment  moist  and  bright, 

Brushes  there  were  of  varied  size,  some  large  for  dashes  wide, 

Some  fine  for  tracings  delicate,  that  broader  brush  would  hide. 

I  often  shut  my  eyes  and  thought  I  saw  it  all  replete, 

My  fancy  sketched  the  outlines,  and  drew  the  forms  complete, 

I  wished  it  to  be  perfect  for  my  parents  and  the  rest, 
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So  that  when  at  length  'twas  finished,  I  could  feel  I  had  done  my 
best. 

But  who  was  the  artist,  you  question,  who  taught  me  light  and 

shade  ? 
Where  the  wondrous  studio,  wherein  the  picture  was  made  ? 
The  artist — my  Alma  Mater,  who  gave  the  lessons  fine — 
Loretto  Heights  the  studio,  where  was  painted  this  picture  of  mine. 

At  first,  my  notions  were  hazy,  of  the  laws  of  perspective  art. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  bring  light  into  relief,  and  shade  each  distant 

part, 
For  hours  I'd  paint  and  blend,  then  every  mark  efface, 
Touch  and  retouch  each  detail,  outline  and  retrace. 

Sometimes  the  picture  looked  beautiful,  and  my  heart  bounded  with 

joy, 

I  could  hardly  leave  my  palette  and  brush,  every  moment  I  wished 

to  employ. 
Then  I  would  grow  discouraged  with  the  strokes  I  had  yet  to  paint, 
And  Td  kneel  before  God's  altar  throne,  with  childlike,  prayerful 

plaint. 

Urging  me  to  continue,  Alma  Mater — gentle — kind 
Laughed  away  sad  thoughts  of  failure,  to  all  but  my  art,  made  me 
blind. 

Now  my  painting  is  finished,  the  color  tubes  twisted  and  dry, 
And  my  picture  is  on  the  canvas  in  tints  of  varied  dye. 

The  faces  in  the  picture,  are  of  teachers  and  of  girls, 
Most  of  them  College  students,  a  few  wee  tots  with  curls, 
My  Teachers  I'll  always  remember,  dear  Sisters  so  happy,  yet  grave, 
Oh,  how  could  I  ever,  ever  forget  the  sweet  lessons  their  virtues 
gave? 

Farewell  dear  Teachers,  companions — I'm  leaving  Loretto  today, 
But  the  treasures  I'm  taking  with  me,  no  one  can  e'er  take  away. 
My  picture  is  framed  not  in  gold,  nor  dimmed  by  Time's  cruel  hand, 
Oh,  it  means  more  to  me  than  master-craft,  each  line  I  understand. 

Far  from  Loretto  I  may  stray,  from  it  be  parted  wide,  but  then — 
I  have  but  to  lift  Time's  curtain,  to  see  you  all  again. 
On  the  great  canvas  of  College  years,  Memory  has  painted  you, 
So  Classmates,  Sisters,  fond  farewell,  my  Alma  Mater — Adieu ! 
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Alumnae  Banquet 

J    ^T*  T  seven  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Alumnae 
^BLbA     who  had  been  present  at  the  Class  Day  Exer- 
W      B    ricpg  assembled  in  the  large  dining  room  for 
their  annual  banquet.     It  was  a  most  enjoy- 
able occasion,  as  it  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
the  banquet  had  been  held  at  the  Heights.    Miss  Marie 
Foley  was  unanimously  re-elected  President. 


Sunday  afternoon  a  large  audience  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Class  Play,  "The  Light  of  the  World." 
Besides  its  beauty,  the  play  had  a  literary  value,  being  a 
dramatization  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  book  of  the  same 
name,  by  members  of  the  Dramatic  Construction  De- 
partment. The  music  was  composed  by  Mr.  A.  Dimi- 
chino,  S.  J.  "PEACE"  was  the  motive,  and  the  sweet, 
haunting  melody  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it.    Following  is  the  cast  of  the  play: 

PROGRAM  II 

<Tke  Light  of  Axe  World 

DRAMATIS   PERSONAE 

Lady  Miriam Mary  Hayden 

Melchior,  the  Magus Lucille  Mannix 

Pontius  Pilate Mary  Shovlin 

Lady  Claudia,  his  wife Monica  Hayden 

Shelomith,  daughter  of  Jairus Delette  Coy 

Thamar,  a  young  Hebrew  Maiden Ida  Uerling 

Marcella,  a  maid Nellie  Trainor 

Steward  of  Lady  Miriam's  estate Beulah  Muench 

Messenger  of  the  Magus Mary  Stout 
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Maidens ; 

Callidora   Shellie  Clark 

Fidelma  Catherine  Byrne 

Bethsabee  Erin  La  Bissoniere 

Sobeh  Helen  Doyle 

Hannah  Madeleine  Gibbons 

Julia Surilda  Wilson 

Antonia   Helen  Hyland 

Act  I 
Scene — Marble  Court-yard  of  Lady  Miriam's  Home.    Melchior,  the 
Magus,  comes  to  inquire  about  the  fate  of  Christ. 

Act  II 
Scene — Same.     Pontius  Pilate,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  stops  for  the 
night  at  Lady  Miriam's  home. 

Act  III 
Scene — Same.    Lady  Miriam  tells  the  story  of  Christ  to  Melchior. 
His  Conversion. 

Loretto  Heights  Orchestra 

Piano  Bernadine  Hagan 

Violins — 

Berenice  McGroarty,  Hester  Holland,  Catherine  Croke>  Clelia 
Dyke,  Dolores  Strutzel,  Enaze  Porter,  Sybil  Brown,  Olga 
McPhearson. 

'Cello  Cleo  Peppers 

Harp Georgena  Burns 

Music  for  the  Drama  composed  by 
Mr.  A.  Dimichino,  S.  J. 

Miss  Mary  Hayden  displayed  histrionic  talent  of  the 
highest  order  as  Lady  Miriam,  the  leading  part.  Misses 
Lucille  Mannix  and  Mary  Shovlin  as  Melchior  and  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  interpreted  their  difficult  loles  in  a  most 
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praiseworthy  manner.  Miss  Monica  Hayden  made  s 
beautiful  Lady  Claudia.  Miss  Ida  Uerling  as  Thamar 
sang  "The  Shadow  and  the  Light,"  and  charmed  her 
audience  with  her  rich  contralto  voice.  Miss  Delette 
Coy  carried  the  part  of  Shelomith,  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  with  rare  sympathy  and  sweetness.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  features  was  "The  Fete  of  the  Roses 
Dance,"  led  by  Miss  Erin  La  Bissonniere  with  her  usual 
dainty  grace.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ap- 
preciative audience  that  Loretto  Heights  College  may 
well  be  proud  of  its  first  play. 

Sunday  evening,  just  at  dusk,  the  beautiful  ceremony 
of  the  Crowning  of  the  Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  took  place.  The 
grounds  as  well  as  the  Grotto  were  beautifully  illumi- 
nated with  electric  lights.  The  long  procession  of  two 
hundred  students  clad  in  spotless  white,  wended  its  way, 
singing  hymns  in  Mary's  praise,  to  the  Grotto.  Between 
the  ranks  marched  the  collegians,  bearing  the  crown  and 
bouquets  of  flowers.  Arriving  at  the  Grotto,  Miss 
Mary  Hayden  crowned  the  statue,  while  the  students' 
voices,  singing  "We  Crown  Thee  With  Blossoms  To- 
day," rose  on  the  still  evening  air.  The  Act  of  Conse- 
cration to  Mary  followed,  after  which  the  procession 
passed  slowly  to  the  Chapel  singing  "As  the  Dewy 
Shades  of  Even."  The  impressive  ceremony  closed  with 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Tuesday  the  reception  for  the  Catholic  High  Schools 
of  Denver  took  place.  It  was  an  ideal  day,  and  many  of 
the  students  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  college  next 
year. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Senior  Prom  was  held  at  the 
Adams  Hotel.    It  was  a  most  delightful  affair. 


First  College  Commencement 

June  the  second  was  an  auspicious  date — an  epoch- 
making  date  in  the  educational  history  of  the  West,  the 
day  on  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  degrees  were  conferred  in  a  Catholic  Woman's 
College.  As  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  said  in  his  elo- 
quent Baccalaureate  sermon,  history  was  being  made 
that  lovely  June  morning,  and  he  also  remarked,  "If  it 
had  been  the  largest  college  in  the  country,  the  cere- 
mony could  not  have  been  more  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive." 

Promptly  at  9:30  o'clock  the  long  procession  of  priests 
entered  the  Chapel,  the  Bishop  giving  his  blessing  to  the 
kneeling  congregation  as  he  passed  to  the  brilliantly 
lighted  altar.  Then  came  the  Academic  Procession. 
The  Mass  was  sung  by  the  students'  choir,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

After  Mass  The  Opening  Anthem  was  sung,  after 
which  the  Bishop  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
in  his  usual  masterly  style,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it 
is  religion  alone  which  makes  education  solid  and  worth- 
while. He  congratulated  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  on  their 
courage  and  success  in  beginning  the  work  of  Higher 
Education  for  Catholic  women  in  the  West.  He  said 
that  as  they  were  the  pioneers  of  education  in  Colorado, 
and  had  laid  the  foundations,  it  was  fitting  that  they 
should  add  the  finish  to  the  educational  edifice. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  Miss  Mary  Hayden  ap- 
proached the  sanctuary  railing  and  Monsignor  Richard 
Brady  presented  her  as  the  candidate  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of  Music.  The  Bachelor's  Hood 
was  then  blessed  and  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Bishop. 
She    then    received    her    degrees,    together    with     her 
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Teacher's  State  Certificate.  The  choir  sang  another 
beautiful  anthem.  Solemn  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  followed,  thus  bringing  to  a  close 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  not  only 
of  Loretto  Heights,  but  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
West. 
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rarewe 

A  Pianologue  written  by  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Hayden  and  read 
by  her  at  her  Reading  Recital  May  fifteenth,  the  occasion  on  which 
she  received  her  Diploma  and  Teacher's  Certificate  in  Oral  Expres- 
sion. 
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N  melody — life's  roundelay- 
Are  murm'rings  sad  and  voices  gay, 
Now  clear  the  joyful  major  tone, 
Now  minor's  melancholy  moan. 
Of  tuneful  tales  that  tones  will  tell 
The  sweetest,  saddest  is  Farewell. 

With  mirth  are  mingled  tear-drops,  too, 

Dear  Sisters,  girls,  must  I  bid  adieu? 

I've  reached  the  cadence  of  life's  theme, 

The  final  chords  of  a  school  girl's  dream, 

And  major  and  minor  for  mastery  try 

As  I  say  ''Farewell" — dear  Heights — "Good-bye. 


Missionary  Zeal  at  Loretto  Heights  College 

The  Catholic  Students'  Mission  Crusade  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  There  are  three  units:  The  College 
Unit,  The  Academy  Unit,  The  Junior  Unit.  During  the 
year  many  were  the  ingenious  devices  to  raise  funds.  The 
annual  report  of  the  units  shows  that  the  sum  of 
$1,390.21  was  given  to  various  missions  and  other  char- 
itable causes. 
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Just  Among  Ourselves 

^Mflfc^  O  the  Department  of  Music  at  Loretto  College 
m     ^^    too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given.    In  the 

^L^J  first  years,  beset  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  this  department  seemed  far  from 
promising,  but  by  competitive  classes,  individual  study 
of  the  pupils,  and  a  deep  insight  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers into  the  various  tastes,  appreciation,  and  interpreta- 
tive ability  of  the  aspirants  to  fame  in  this  field  of  art, 
the  growth  in  the  realms  of  music  has  been  a  steady  and 
rapid  one.  Loretto  is  justly  proud  of  the  success  at- 
tained. Upon  several  candidates  have  been  conferred 
Teachers'  Certificates,  nine  have  received  Diplomas,  and 
a  number  are  aspiring  to  Degrees. 

Upon  completing  a  course  in  Loretto's  halls  of  music 
one  enjoys  not  only  the  practical  side,  the  art  of  per- 
forming, but  has  also  a  thorough  grasp  and  apprecia- 
tion of  modern  technique  and  theory,  and  a  knowledge 
of  musical  history  and  composition  as  well.  Programs, 
carefully  and  tactfully  selected,  are  rendered  by  the  sev- 
eral classes  at  different  intervals  in  the  year,  and  a 
thoughtful  glance  at  the  following  will  show  just  what 
heights  Loretto  music  students  are  capable  of  reaching. 
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On  Sunday,  April  24th,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  music 
students  of  the  college  department  rendered  a  unique 
Scandinavian  program.  The  setting  in  a  Scandinavian 
garden,  and  the  costumes  used,  made  this  program  even 
more  charming: 

Scandinavian  Program 

Part  I 

Swedish  Wedding  March  Sodermann 

Small  Orchestra 

(a)  The  Dream   Grieg 

(b)  Last  Night  Kjerulf 

Jeanette  Hensgen 

Norwegian  Evening  Song — Reverie   Schytte 

Marian  Welsh 
Swedish  Folk  Song — Reverie Haag 

Swedish  Folk  Dance 

Accompanist,  Winnie  Hurley 

Over  the  Steppes,  op.  35 Schytte 

Mary  Reddin 

Sylvelin — Vocal  solo Sinding 

Margaret  Walsh 

Peer  Gynt 

Prose  reading  from  the  drama,  "Peer  Gynt,"  by Hendrik  Ibsen 

Music  numbers  from  the  Suite,  Peer  Gynt Edvard  Grieg 

Synopsis 
Reader — Mary  Anderson. 

I 

Music 

Overture — "Morning  Mood"  Suite,  op.  46,  No.  1 Grieg 

II 
Peer  and  the  Reindeer 

III 
Peer  at  the  Wedding 
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IV 
Peer  Gynt's  Faithless  Love 

V 

The  Troll-King's  Daughter 

VI 

Music 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King — Suite,  op.  46,  No.  4 Grieg 

VII 

Peer  Gynt  and  the  Mountain  King 

VIII 
Peer  and  SolVeig 

IX 
Music 

Solveig's  Song — Suite,  op.  55,  No.  4 Grieg 

Mary  Burks 

X 

Peer's  Farewell  to  his  Mother 

XI 

Music 
Ase's  Death,  from  Peer  Gynt,  op.  46,  No.  2 Grieg 

XII 
Peer  Gynt  Abroad 

XIII 
Peer  Gynt  at  the  Arab  Camp 

XIV 
Music 

Anitra's  Dance  from  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  op.  46,  No.  3 

XV 

Peer  Gynt  in  the  Tempest 

XVI 
Peer  Gynt  in  the  Open  Sea 

XVII 
Peer  Gynt's  Salvation 
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Part  II 

Art  Music 

from  the  Great  Modern  Masters 

Richard  Wagner  Franz  Liszt 

"Oh  lovely  Art!  our  joy  and  inspiration, 

Whose  wondrous  pow'r  drives  all  our  cares  away ; 

A  foretaste  thou  of  heaven's  richest  treasure, 
The  world  rejoices  in  thy  magic  sway." 

Chappelle  de  Guillaume  Tell  (Suisse)    Liszt 

Margaret  Walsh 

Walther's  Prieslied  (die  Meistersinger)    Wagner 

Mary  Burks 

Aria — Elsa's  Dream  (Lohengrin)   Wagner 

Irene  Schmidt 

Evening  Star — Romance  (Tannhauser)  Wagner-Liszt 

Mary  Anderson 

Waldesrauchen  , Liszt 

Mary  Reddin 

Chorus— "Harp  of  the  Winds" 

Vocal  Class 

The  following  program  was  beautifully  rendered 
Wednesday,  April  27th,  at  three-thirty  o'clock,  by  the 
candidates  for  students'  and  senior  diplomas,  assisted  by 
the  Violin  and  Voice  pupils: 

PROGRAM 

Candidates  for  Students'  and  Senior  Diploma  in  Piano  assisted  by 
Violin  and  Vocal  Pupils 

(a)  Mac  Dowall Idylle  op.  22,  No.  3 

(b)  Reinhold Impromptu  C  sharp  minor 

Nadine  Hunter 
(Students'  Diploma  Class) 

Rubinstein  Kammennoi  Ostrow  op.  22 

Catherine  Yoch 
(Senior  Diploma  Class  1922) 
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(a)  Beethoven Andante  from  Sonata,  op.  26 

(b)  Chopin Polonaise  C  sharp  minor 

Susan  Boone 
(Students'  Diploma  Class) 

Beethoven — Violin  Solo  Minuet  in  G 

Louise  McCabe 

(a)  Mac  Dowall Water  Lily 

(Woodland  Sketches) 

(b)  Barbour   Surging  Sea 

Julie  Hayes 
(Students'  Diploma  Class) 

Chopin Ballade  A  flat  major 

(Senior  Diploma  Class  1922) 

Drigo — Violin  Solo Serenade 

Harriet  Schaaf 

Mendelssohn Rondo  Capriccioso 

Mildred  Phillips 
(Students'  Diploma  Class  1922) 

(a)  Grieg To  Spring 

(b)  Liszt Liebestraume  A  flat 

Vera  Howland 
(Senior  Diploma  Class) 

Thome  Francois Sous  La  Feuille 

Sibelius  Jean Romance  op.  24,  No.  9 

Marjorie  Chapline 
(Students'  Diploma  Class) 

Macy— Vocal  Solo Good  Night  Little  Girl 

Mary  McNamara 

Raff  Joachim Polka  de  la  Reine 

Vera  Howland 
(Senior  Diploma  Class) 

Nevin — Chorus Nightingale's  Song 

Vocal  Class 

Sister  Decarose's  presence  at  the  college  for  the  clos- 
ing exercises  was  not  the  least  attraction  of  Commence- 
ment Week.  We  hope  Sister's  health  will  be  benefited 
by  the  Western  climate,  and  her  next  visit  with  us  will 
be  a  long  one. 
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The  President  of  our  college,  Reverend  Mother  M. 
Edith,  was  absent  for  a  few  days  in  May,  on  a  visit  to 
Kansas  City.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  her  back,  for  it 
does  not  seem  "like  home,,  without  her  here. 

Mary  Burks  was  elected  by  the  Nancy  Havern  Unit  as 
its  representative  at  the  Students'  Mission  Crusade  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  August. 

Jeanette  Hensgen  gave  her  recital  on  Sunday,  May 
22nd.  She  chose  as  her  subject,  "How  Could  You, 
Jean,''  written  especially  for  Mary  Pickford  by  Eleanor 
Hoyt  Brainard.  Long  before  Jeanette  came  to  St.  Louis 
Loretto  College  had  heard  of  her  dramatic  ability.  In 
this  recital,  as  in  her  previous  appearance,  Jeanette 
proved  to  be  up  to  her  reputation. 

Mary  Louise  Bulte's  recital  took  place  on  May  25th. 
Mary  Louise  selected  "The  Fortune  Hunter"  as  the  in- 
strument through  which  her  dramatic  talent  was  to  be 
displayed.  The  medium  served  faithfully  its  purpose, 
and  the  Sophomores  were  once  more  proud  of  their  dra- 
matic star. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Pernin,  S.  J.,  from  Loyola  University,  Chi- 
cago, gave  an  instructive  and  interesting  talk  on  "Enoch 
Arden,"  a  Thursday  afternoon  in  May.  Tennyson's 
well-known  poem  was  analyzed  and  read  by  one  who, 
judging  from  his  interpretation,  is  a  poet  himself,  or  at 
least  highly  appreciates  poets  in  general.  We  extend 
our  gratitude  to  Father  Pernin,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
hear  him  again. 

Many  of  the  college  girls  attended  the  touching  cere- 
monies which  took  place  at  Webster  Groves  on  Decora- 
tion Day.  A  parade,  followed  by  a  patriotic  program 
in  honor  of  Webster's  dead  heroes,  conveyed  the  senti- 
ments of  admiration  and  lasting  gratitude  of  the  popu- 
lation. 
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A  number  of  Sophs  went  down  to  the  Reconstruction 
Hospital  on  April  27th  to  entertain  invalid  soldiers.  The 
same  afternoon  the  remainder  of  the  Sophs  and  Juniors 
went  to  the  settlement  house,  as  they  have  been  doing 
every  week  for  the  past  year. 

Any  means  is  good  that  reaches  the  end.  To  awaken 
our  missionary  zeal  the  Student  Advisory  Board,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sister  Louise,  had  recourse  to  a  peculiar 
instrument,  the  Mission  fines.  Any  breaking  of  college 
rules  brings  to  the  Chinese  missions  a  nickel,  a  dime, 
even  a  quarter,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 
The  innovation  proved  to  be  a  successful  one,  and  we 
are  happy  to  feel  that  Loretto  contributed  to  this  great 
movement  for  uniting  souls  to  the  Catholic  church. 

The  dramatic  art  students  of  the  college  enacted 
Shakespeare's  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,,  on  the  14th, 
15th  and  16th  of  May,  in  the  College  Auditorium.  Crit- 
ics declared  the  production  to  be  anything  but  amateur, 
and  a  numerous  and  appreciative  audience  applauded 
our  actresses  on  the  three  performances.  We  are  happy 
to  congratulate  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  play,  act- 
resses, orchestra  members,  scene  shifters  and  light  oper- 
ators. Their  hard  work  was  indeed  rewarded,  for  the 
standard  of  Loretto  College  dramatics  was  raised  still 
higher.  Special  mention  is  due  to  our  stately  Portia  and 
petite  Nerissa,  to  the  Gobbo  family,  to  the  noble  Antonio 
and  the  heartbroken  Bassanio,  in  fact,  we  could  men- 
tion all  of  them.  We  extend  our  very  best  congratula- 
tions to  the  two  Shylocks,  who  played  a  difficult  part 
with  a  success  well  deserved.  We  express  our  gratitude 
to  Sister  Marie  Anthony,  Mrs.  Sankey,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Clain,  Walker  and  French,  who  made  possible  our  dra- 
matic success. 
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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Duke  of  Venice Alice  Fusz 

Prince  of  Morocco Gertrude  Wahrer 

Antonio,  Merchant  of  Venice Mary  Ann  Anderson 

Bassanio,  his  Friend,  Suitor  to  Portia Marie  Louise  Bulte 

Salanio Marian  Welsh 

Salarino Margaret  Walsh 

Gratiano  Margaret  O'Mara 

Salerio Irene  Schmidt 

Friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio 

Lorenzo,  in  Love  with  Jessica Mary  Reddin 

Shylock,  a  Rich  Jew  (Sunday  night)   Frances  Probst 

Shy  lock  (Monday  night)   Jeanette  Hensgen 

Tubal  (Sunday  night) Jeanette  Hensgen 

Tubal  (Monday  night)   Frances  Probst 

Lancelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown Catherine  O'Reilly 

Old  Gobbo Kathryne  Skarry 

Balthazar  (Monday  night) Evarista  Cotter 

Balthazar  (Sunday  night)   , . Emily  Barnicle 

Portia,  a  Rich  Heiress Rosalia  Fehlig 

Nerissa,  her  Waiting  Maid Anna  Mae  Barry 

Jessica  (Monday  night) Emily  Barnicle 

Jessica  (Sunday  night)  Evarista  Cotter 

Clerk  of  the  Court Thelma  Barnicle 

We  are  all  grateful  to  the  Class  of  1921  for  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Mary  Immaculate  which  has  been  placed  in  our 
study  hall.  May  this  image  of  Our  Blessed  Mother  be 
our  inspiration  and  a  token  of  her  protection  and  bless- 
ing. 

We  were  glad  indeed  to  welcome  Rev.  Dr.  Barr  back 
at  the  college;  we  only  regret  that  his  visit  was  so  short 
and  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  our  Faculty  Banquet. 
For  we  still  include  him  among  the  honored  roll  of  our 
faculty. 

Many  were  the  social  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  most  of  which  were  given  to  compliment  the 
graduates.     The  Sophomores  entertained  the  Seniors 
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with  an  informal  dance  at  the  Monday  Club,  in  Web- 
ster. The  club  was  a  revelation  to  us.  Who  ever  dreamt 
there  was  such  a  place  almost  next  door  to  the  college? 
The  Soph  dance  showed  us  what  good  times  we  missed 
in  the  past. 

The  dance  given  at  Boehmer's  by  the  Freshmen  in 
honor  of  the  Senior  Class  was  a  successful  affair,  from 
all  accounts.  The  "necessary  element"  was  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  proved  not  to  remain  indifferent  to 
their  hostesses'  charms,  if  we  believe  the  reports.  Leave 
it  to  the  Freshmen !  they  certainly  are  not  the  "let's  sit 
back  and  take  notice"  kind ! 

Misses  Catherine  Elizabeth  O'Reilly  and  Leone  Gar- 
vey  entertained  their  classmates  with  a  luncheon  at  the 
Jefferson,  followed  by  a  box  party  at  the  Orpheum.  The 
Statler  was  selected  by  Misses  Zavisch  and  Jessie  Mae 
Hurley  for  their  luncheon;  a  theater  party  followed. 
Miss  Ruth  Mary  Loftus  entertained  with  a  tea  at  the 
Jefferson  and  theater  party.  'Tis  when  we  try  to 
qualify  these  affairs  and  see  the  gigantic  host  of  missing 
adjectives  that  we  realize  the  improvements  sadly  need- 
ed by  the  English  language. 
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Lambert-Deacon-Hull 

Printing  Company 

YPRINTERSY 

I  DESIGNERS  I 

^ENGRAVERS  9 

Catalogs,  Folders,  Booklets,  Forms 

Society  Printing  and 

Engraving 

4* 


Bomont  280     Central  5961 

Locust  at  Twenty-first  Street 
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"ROBIN  BRAND"  Extra  Fancy 
"BUFFALO  BRAND"  Extra  Standard 
"RED  ROSE  BRAND"  Standard 
CANNED   FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
THE  FINEST  OBTAINABLE 


4* 


Scudder  -  Gale  Grocery  Co. 

Twelfth  and  Poplar  Streets 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Institution  Specialists 
Hensgen-Peters-Smith,  Sole  Agents 


LORETTO  ACADEMY  LasCruces,  n.m. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Las  Cruces,  noted  for  its  climatic  attractions  and  free- 
dom from  the  distractions  of  the  city  life,  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  an  Academy.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements.  Beautiful 
grounds  afford  every  facility  for  outdoor  exercise.  The 
course  of  study  is  thorough  and  complete.  Parents  and 
guardians  find  this  a  most  desirable  institution  for  the 
education  of  girls.  For  particulars  address 
MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


ST.  MARY'S 

A  SELECT  DAY  ACADEMY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

AND   GIRLS 

Situated  in  the  Delightful  City  of 

DENVER 

On  Fourteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Streets 

The  Academy  is  offiliated  with  the  Catholic  University 

of  America,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  its  diplomas  are 

accepted  by  the  Denver  and  State  Universities. 
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LORETTO  HEIGHTS 

LORETTO,  COLORADO 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls 

Empowered  by  the  state  to  confer  degrees 

Affiliated  to  the  Catholic  University  of  America 

at  Washington,  D.  C. 
For  particulars  address:  MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


Loretto  Academy 


PUEBLO 
COLORADO 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

Building  Equipped  with  Every  Convenience 

Pleasantly  Situated  Easy  of  Access 

Curriculum  Complete 

For  catalogue  address:  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 


FOUNDED  1842 

Cedar  Grove  cAcademjr 

For  Young  Ladles 

35th  and  Rudd  Avenue,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.   Conducted  by  the 

Sisters  of  Loretto 

For  terms  address:  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 


WIDMAN  »  2>entl8t 

221    East  Lockwood,  near   Plant  Avenue 

PHONE  HOURS: 

Bell  133— Daily  8  to  6  Kinloch  133  —  Sunday  8  to  4 

Before  8  a.  m.  by  Appointment  Only 
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Loretto  Academy  aJmzona 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

: Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto : 

Delightful  climate.  New  and  well  equipped  buildings. 
Widely  patronized.  Noted  for  sound  educational  prin- 
ciples, thorough  teaching  and  good  discipline.  Large 
classes  in  Music  and  Art.  Fine  attendance  in  Grammar 
and  High  School  Grades.    For  terms  address 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


/' 


rom 


A  Jrumfc 


St.  Mary's  of  Loretto  Academy 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

A  POPULAR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Imparts  a  first-class  education.   Pupils  noted  for  refine- 
ment and  culture 

For  prospectus  address  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Conducted  by 
SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 
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Select  Day  School  for  Girls 

3407  Lafayette  Avenue 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Loretto  Academy 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  conducted  by 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

For  Catalogue,  address:  SISTER  DIRECTRESS 


St.  Vincent's  Academy  FO™3D8ED 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  MO. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.    Conducted 

by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto.     Beautifully  situated  on  the 

banks  of  the  Mississippi.     Home  Comforts.     Curriculum 

thorough. 

For  terms  address:  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 


Loretto's  Oldest  Existing  Branch — Founded  1830 

Bethlehem  Academy 

ST.  JOHN'S,  KENTUCKY 

Home-like  School  for  Girls,  40  miles  from  Louisville  on 

the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.    Academic,  Commercial  and 

Preparatory   Courses.     Music — Instrumental  and  Vocal. 

For  terms  address:  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 
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Buy  Bread 


at 


McGregors 
Bakery 

^  '  3107  Sutton  Avenue 


LORETTO  ACADEMY 

KANSAS  CITY,   MISSOURI 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Accredited  to  University  of  Missouri 

Conducted  by  the  SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

A  select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  girls,  comprising 
Academic,  Preparatory  and  Business  Departments.  Spe- 
cial attention  given  to  Art,  Music,  Expression,  the  Lan- 
guages and  Domestic  Science.  Diploma  admits  to  Kan- 
sas University 

For  further  information  apply  to 

SISTERS  OF  LORETTO 

39th  and  West  Prospect  Place 
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